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PREFACE 

The  increasing  proportion  of  individuals  who  are  age 
65  and  over  has  focused  attention  on  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  aged.  In  order  to  obtain  broad  descriptive  data 
which  would  be  useful  in  determining  housing  needs  of 
this  segment  of  the  population,  a  research  program  was 
undertaken  at  the  Center  for  Housing  and  Environmental 
Studies  at  Cornell  University. 

Data  which  resulted  from  this  research  program  are  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  monographs  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  well-being  of  the  aged.  This  report 
concentrates  on  the  community  aspects  of  housing  for  the 
aged.  Others  are  concerned  with  the  economic  aspects1 
and  with  living  and  activity  patterns  of  the  aged. 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  examine  aspects 
of  the  broad  relationship  of  the  aged  to  the  community 
which  have  implications  for  planning.  It  deals  with  two 
major  topics:  personal  contact  and  community  facilities. 
The  section  on  personal  contact  examines  available,  reg- 
ular, and  emergency  contacts  of  the  aged.  The  section  on 
community  facilities  focuses  on  the  desire  for  and  use  of 
facilities.  In  addition,  a  limited  amount  of  material  is  pre- 
sented on  selected  requirements  for  the  general  environ- 
ment. Although  some  information  presented  in  this  mono- 
graph is  useful  for  purposes  of  site  planning,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  gear  the  discussion  to  this  specific  problem. 

This  study  is  based  primarily  on  5202  personal  interviews 
with  OASI  beneficiaries  in  four  statistical  samples  drawn 
by  the  Bureau  of  Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.    (In 


'  Glenn  H.  Beyer,  Economic  Aspects  of  Housing  for  the  Aged,  Ithaca,  New  York: 
Center  for  Housing  and  Environmental  Studies,  Cornell  University,  1961. 


1960,  OASI  beneficiaries  represented  approximately  two 
thirds  of  the  aged  population  of  the  nation.)  Although 
the  samples  did  not  cover  the  entire  nation  and  were 
limited  to  noninstitutionalized  OASI  beneficiaries,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  elderly  were  studied  in  reference  to  a 
broad  array  of  problems  that  the  study  undoubtedly  carries 
many  implications  and  has  much  to  contribute  insofar  as 
the  national  situation  concerning  housing  for  this  age 
group  is  concerned. 

The  data  from  the  survey  were  supplemented  by  quali- 
tative data  from  39  case  studies  in  upstate  New  York.  The 
case  study  records  provided  further  insight  into  questions 
asked  in  the  survey  and  were  a  special  source  of  informa- 
tion on  small  communities.  In  addition,  case  records  were 
taken  for  13  families  who  had  recently  moved  to  a  new, 
suburban  housing  development  in  Rochester,  New  York. 
These  records  focused  on  the  relationship  of  the  aged 
person  to  his  previous  and  his  present  neighborhood. 

The  samples  for  both  the  survey  and  the  case  studies 
are  described  in  Appendix  C.  A  more  detailed  description 
of  sampling  technique  and  analysis  procedure  appears  in 
Economic  Aspects  of  Housing  for  the  Aged.  The  economic 
monograph  also  describes  general  characteristics  of  the 
respondents.  This  discussion  will  not  be  repeated  in  the 
present  publication;  however,  selected  basic  tables  appear 
in  Appendix  A. 

The  Cornell  research  program  on  housing  for  the  aged 
was  financed  primarily  with  funds  granted  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  This  grant  was  supplemented  by  funds  from 
the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  New  York  State  research  funds  allocated  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Design  in  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics. 
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I.     INTRODUCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


The  solution  to  the  housing  problems  of  the  aged  does 
not  lie  solely  in  the  provision  of  a  variety  of  dwelling  types 
designed  to  meet  differing  needs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  very  ill  or  senile,  whose  contact  with  the  world  is 
largely  limited  by  four  walls,  there  is  an  inevitable  relation- 
ship of  the  aged  to  a  larger  environment.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  evaluate  its  adequacy,  housing  must  be  examined 
in  the  contexts  of  neighborhood  and  community. 

The  relationship  of  the  aged  to  the  community  is  not 
unique,  but  it  deserves  special  attention  because  of  the 
aged  person's  increased  contact  with  the  neighborhood 
and  because  of  the  potential  support  which  the  community 
may  provide  to  him  in  his  adjustment  to  losses  experienced 
with  increasing  years.  As  the  individual  ages,  the  neighbor- 
hood takes  on  greater  significance  as  a  major  social  environ- 
ment. The  younger  person  enjoys  a  diversity  of  social 
contacts — at  work,  in  shopping,  at  clubs — and  may,  if 
necessary,  escape  from  his  home  and  neighborhood  environ- 
ment to  other  more  desirable  physical  and  social  environ- 
ments. Retirement  from  work  automatically  eliminates 
much  normal  social  contact,  and  limited  physical  mobility 
may  result  in  limited  social  mobility.1 

As  a  result  of  decreased  contact  outside  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  immediate  surroundings  become  more  important 
than  they  were  when  activity  and  social  contact  extended 
over  a  large  area.  Factors  which  in  the  past  may  have 
seemed  unimportant  suddenly  may  come  into  focus.  As 
the  neighborhood  becomes  the  aged  person's  "world," 
lack  of  social  contact  in  the  neighborhood,  nuisances  such 
as  traffic,  noise,  or  smoke,  or  lack  of  lawn  or  park  space  may 
become  major  problems  rather  than  minor  inconveniences. 

The  basic  services  provided  by  the  nearby  area  also 
become  more  important  as  age  increases.  For  the  young 
person,  necessary  contact  with  the  community  can  be 
achieved  if  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  time  and  energy  in 
traveling.  For  the  older  person,  however,  economic  and 
physical  losses  often  make  such  adjustment  impossible.  In 
order  either  to  remain  in  his  home  or  to  live  independently 
in  a  new  environment,  the  aged  person  may  need  to  have 
his  shopping,  recreational,  and  social  contacts  close  by. 
This  is  particularly  important  to  the  group  who  suffer 
physical  limitations,  especially  to  those  who  cannot  depend 
on  others  (such  as  relatives  or  friends)  for  services  or  for 
transportation.  Therefore,  for  the  aged  there  is  generally 
an  increased  emphasis  on  the  location  of  facilities,  the 
quality  of  public  transportation,  and  the  traffic  dangers 
involved  in  reaching  facilities. 

The  losses  resulting  from  the  aging  process  which  empha- 
size the  role  of  the  community  in  the  life  of  the  aged 
occur  in   three  general  areas:     (1)    health,    (2)    economic 

1  Cornell  University  Housing  Research  Center,  Housing  Requirements  of  the 
Aged — A  Study  of  Design  Criteria,  New  York:  New  York  State  Division  of  Hous- 
ing, 1958,  p.  61. 


situation,  and  (3)  emotional  need.  A  brief  discussion 
of  these  changes  is  presented  as  a  background  against  which 
to  understand  the  problems  upon  which  the  remainder 
of  the  report  is  focused. 

Many  aged,  especially  those  who  have  not  passed  the 
age  of  70  or  75,  are  still  in  good  general  health.  However, 
as  age  increases,  there  tends  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
in  poor  health.  The  progressive  impairment  of  physical 
abilities  affects  many  aspects  of  life,  but  its  influence  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  physical  environment  is  especially 
great  because  of  its  effect  upon  movement  and  activity. 
A  combination  of  factors  create  limitations.  There  is  a 
generally  recognized  decline  in  strength,  compounded  with 
a  diminishing  sense  of  balance  which  makes  the  aged 
prone  to  falls.  Their  ability  to  interact  with  their  surround- 
ings is  affected  by  a  decrease  in  efficiency  in  sensory  percep- 
tion which  reduces  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  infor- 
mation reaching  the  individual.2  In  addition,  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  chronic  diseases.3 

The  extent  to  which  declining  physical  condition  limits 
activities  has  been  indicated  by  one  study  which  found  that 
1 1  percent  of  the  aged  were  either  bedridden  or  house- 
bound and  23  percent  limited  in  movement  outside  the 
dwelling  unit.4  The  problems  created  by  health  were  further 
evidenced  in  a  study  which  reported  that  33  percent  of 
the  aged  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  walk  a  half 
mile,  and  that  this  difficulty  increased  with  age.  In  addition, 
23  percent  of  the  sample  experienced  difficulty  in  using 
buses,  and  31  percent  had  difficulty  in  shopping.5  Although 
percentages  experiencing  difficulty  in  these  activities  may 
differ  in  other  samples,  these  figures  point  to  problem 
areas  and  areas  for  consideration  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  aged. 

As  a  result  of  impaired  mobility,  the  aged  are  more 
dependent  upon  services  and  more  sensitive  to  factors 
affecting  movement  (distances  which  can  be  traveled, 
terrain  which  can  be  covered,  and  hazards  which  can  be 
coped  with).  Therefore,  the  location  of  the  dwelling  unit 
establishes  or  prevents  the  establishment  of  certain  patterns 
for  social  contact,  daily  activity,  and  the  obtaining  of  goods 
and  services;  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  com- 
munity services  affects  the  degree  of  independenceenjoyed. 

The  second  general  area  in  which  the  aged  experience 
losses  is  in  their  economic  situation.  With  retirement,  income 
from  current  employment  and  retirement  benefits  tends 
to  be  low.  As  a  result,  older  persons  as  a  class  have  the 
lowest  incomes  of  any  age  group.  In  the  survey  upon  which 
this  report  is  based,  the  median  income  of  all  respondents 
was  $1 730.6  Incomes  were  lower  for  single  or  widowed 
individuals  than  for  couples.  The  economic  situation  of 
the  elderly  can  be  further  dramatized  by  pointing  out  that 
one  fifth  of  the  survey  respondents  received  less  than  $1000 
in  income  and  three  fifths  less  than  $2000.  (See  table  A-9.) 


2  Alan  T.  Welford,  "Psychomotor  Performance,"  Handbook  of  Aging  and  the 
Individual,  ed.  James  E.  Birren,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1959,  pp. 
562-610. 

3  Home  Care  and  Housing  Needs  of  the  Aged,  New  York:  New  York  State 
Division  of  Housing,  1958,  pp.  3-11. 

4  John  H.  Sheldon,  The  Social  Medicine  of  Old  Age,  London:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1948,  p.  23. 

6  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland,  The  Housing  of  Special  Groups,  A  Report 
by  the  Scottish  Housing  Advisory  Committee,  Edinburgh:  Her  Majesty's  Station- 
ery Office,  1952,  p.  69. 

6  Glenn  H.  Beyer,  Economic  Aspects  of  Housing  for  the  Aged,  Ithaca,  New 
York:  Center  for  Housing  and  Environmental  Studies,  Cornell  University,  1961, 
p.  12. 


Repercussions  of  decreased  income  are  not  only  felt  in 
the  costs  of  maintaining  a  familiar  pattern  of  living  but 
also  in  possible  new  costs.  For  example,  if  decreased  mobility 
prevents  the  aged  from  going  out  to  the  community  for 
goods,  services,  and  recreation,  he  must  either  be  able  to 
pay  the  cost  of  bringing  goods  and  services  to  his  home  or 
become  dependent  on  others  to  provide  them  for  him.  In 
addition,  there  may  be  costs  involved  in  activities  which 
fill  increased  leisure  time.  Corson  and  McConnell  have 
pointed  out  that,  "whether  we  like  it  or  not,  money  has 
become  the  means  whereby  most  people  in  our  society 
must  satisfy  most  of  their  needs  and  desires.  Even  customary 
recreation — the  movies,  a  ball  game,  a  bus  trip  to  the 
park — means  money  outlays.  .  ."7 

The  third  area  in  which  losses  occur  involves  emotional 
factors.  Many  of  the  changes  and  corresponding  adjust- 
ments which  occur  in  old  age  result  in  losses  which  affect 
the  basic  human  needs  for  safety,  belongingness  and  love, 
esteem,  and  self-actualization.8  Safety  may  be  threatened 
if  retirement  and  reduced  income  cause  feelings  of  insecurity 
in  relation  to  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  health.  The  need 
for  belongingness  and  love  may  require  the  evolution  of 
new  social  and  affectional  relationships  as  mates  die,  chil- 
dren leave  home,  and  life-long  friends  die  or  move  away. 
In  some  cases  changes  in  personal  relationships  may  be 
intensified  by  difficulty  in  forming  new  friendships  because 
of  a  lack  of  communication  between  generations.  Esteem 
often  suffers  because  of  loss  of  independence,  loss  of  social 
roles,  loss  of  health  and  attractiveness,  declining  physical 
and  mental  abilities  (actual  or  threatened)  and  loss  of 
security  as  an  individual  member  of  the  family  group. 
Difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  satisfying  the  need  for 
self-fulfillment  because  of  loss  of  challenging  work,  lack 
of  opportunity  to  meet  new  people,  and  lack  of  opportunity 
to  learn  new  skills. 

In  viewing  the  major  areas  in  which  losses  occur,  it  can 
be  seen  that  each  individual  experiences  these  losses  in 
different  degrees  and  in  different  ways.  In  addition,  the 
way  in  which  the  aged  react  to  these  changes  varies  with 
their  backgrounds.  Sex  roles,  cultural  origins,  familial  struc- 
ture, living  standards  and  similar  factors  influence  the  atti- 
tudes, values,  beliefs,  and  modes  of  behavior  of  each  indi- 
vidual and  his  adjustment  to  the  aging  process. 

Although  the  ability  to  adjust  to  changing  circumstances 
in   order   to   maintain    independence    depends   to   a   large 

7  John  J.  Corson  and  John  W.  McConnell,  Economic  Needs  of  Older  People, 
New  York:  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1956,  pp.  11-12. 

8  Abraham  H.  Maslow,  Motivation  and  Personality,  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1954,  pp.  84-92. 


extent  on  individual  strengths,  weaknesses  and  needs, 
outside  forces  may  enable  the  individual  to  function  more 
effectively  and  under  less  strain.  Among  these  external 
forces,  the  community  may  play  an  important  role  in  easing 
adjustment  and  in  providing  substitutes  for  certain  losses. 
Community  layout,  the  type  and  placement  of  housing 
available  to  the  aged,  and  the  type  of  available  recreational 
facilities  affect  the  amount  and  kind  of  human  contact 
which  persons  may  enjoy.  Factors  such  as  the  location  of 
community  facilities,  the  proximity  of  public  transportation, 
or  the  presence  of  services  providing  home  care  can  affect 
independence  and  feelings  of  individual  worth. 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  examine  the 
relationship  of  the  aged  person  to  his  community,  both  to 
consider  the  functions  which  the  community  serves  for 
the  aged  and  to  consider  those  needs  of  the  aged  which 
are  basic  to  general  community  planning.  In  Part  II  the 
role  of  the  neighborhood  and  community  in  personal  con- 
tacts and  the  use  of  community  facilities  is  reported.  Part 
III  deals  with  attachment  to  the  home  and  neighborhood 
as  revealed  in  willingness  to  move.  Both  Parts  II  and  III 
are  based  primarily  on  field  data  collected  under  the 
research  program.  The  data  available  set  certain  limitations 
on  the  development  of  the  sections.  Since  the  survey  was 
designed  for  broad  coverage  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
aged,  and  the  case  studies  focused  on  selected  aspects  of 
these  characteristics,  the  detail  necessary  for  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  relationship  of  the  aged  to  their  com- 
munities is  not  available.  Therefore,  certain  issues  are  not 
touched  upon,  and  the  data  in  relation  to  other  issues  may 
seem  fragmentary.  In  some  areas,  material  from  other 
studies  is  used  to  supplement  the  data  provided  by  this 
study.  Part  IV  discusses  certain  factors  which  influence 
the  way  in  which  the  community  may  meet  needs  of  the 
aged.  In  part,  this  section  draws  broad  implications  from 
the  survey.  However,  in  many  cases  there  are  no  field  data 
to  rely  on,  and  the  primary  sources  of  information  are 
existing  practice  and  literature  in  the  field. 

Although  the  emphasis  in  this  report  will  be  on  the  needs 
of  the  elderly,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  planning  gen- 
erally be  centered  on  the  needs  of  this  group.  The  needs 
of  the  aged  should  be  considered  as  one  component  part 
of  the  total  group  of  population  needs.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  minority  group  may  well  have  a  propor- 
tionately larger  number  of  problems  than  the  general 
population — problems  which,  if  not  considered  in  the 
planning  stages,  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  later  at  a  greater 
cost  to  the  individuals  and  the  community. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  AGED 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


Knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  the  aged  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live  is  necessary  both  for  develop- 
ing and  for  evaluating  concepts  concerning  this  relationship. 
The  building  of  special  housing,  the  development  of  pro- 
grams, and  the  general  consideration  of  the  aged  in  plan- 
ning are  based  on  such  knowledge. 

There  are  three  major  ways  in  which  the  role,  of  the 
community  in  the  life  of  the  aged  is  manifested:  (1)  The 
community  establishes  general  environmental  conditions, 
in  terms  of  densities,  nuisances,  open  space,  and  aesthetic 
qualities.  (2)  The  community,  or  more  specifically  the 
neighborhood,  influences  personal  contacts  as  it  affects 
site  planning,  neighborhood  composition,  transportation 
facilities,  and  similar  features.  (3)  The  location,  number, 
and  kind  of  community  facilities  and  services  limit  or  pro- 
mote independent  activity  patterns  and  the  satisfaction  of 
various  needs. 

General  Environment 

The  role  of  the  neighborhood  environment  is  critical 
both  because  of  the  sustained  contact  of  the  aged  with  a 
limited  environment  and  the  sensitivity  of  the  aged  to 
certain  aspects  of  it. 

In  the  present  study,  only  a  small  amount  of  data  which 
relate  to  general  environment  is  available.  It  comes  from 
brief  and  indirect  expressions  of  desire  for  certain  qualities 
in  a  neighborhood.  For  example,  in  the  survey,  some  atti- 
tudes toward  neighborhoods  were  revealed  in  responses 
related  to  willingness  to  move.  Fourteen  percent  of  those 
giving  reasons  for  willingness  or  unwillingness  to  move 
mentioned  qualities  of  their  neighborhoods.  Although  most 
of  the  reasons  were  general  (e.g.,  "I  like  this  neighbor- 
hood"), some  of  those  unwilling  to  move  specified  the 
qualities  which  they  liked  about  their  neighborhoods.  The 
descriptive  adjective  most  consistently  used  was  "quiet," 
sometimes  amplified  to  "quiet  and  peaceful"  or  "quiet  and 
clean."  A  small  percentage  of  those  willing  to  move  also 
mentioned  qualities  of  desired  neighborhoods,  with  "quiet" 
again  being  the  predominant  description. 

The  case  studies  provided  further  insights  into  the 
reactions  of  the  aged  to  their  neighborhoods  and  the  quali- 
ties which  they  valued  in  a  neighborhood.  Among  the  39 
cases,  there  was  a  wide  variety  of  neighborhood  environ- 
ments. Some  were  high-income  residential  areas;  others 
were  blighted  neighborhoods.  Some  were  downtown  and 
'close  to  community  facilities;  others  were  isolated — almost 
rural.  Regardless  of  the  location  or  condition  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, nearly  all  respondents  expressed  satisfaction  with 
their  neighborhoods.  One  or  two  respondents  mentioned 
that  rental  properties  were  not  so  well  kept  up  as  they 
should  be,  and  two  others  expressed  some  fear  of  the  types 


of  families  moving  into  the  area,  but  none  of  these  families 
wanted  to  leave  his  neighborhood. 

In  mentioning  what  they  liked  about  their  neighborhoods 
or  what  they  wanted  in  a  neighborhood,  about  one  third 
of  the  case  study  families  said  that  they  wanted  a  quiet 
neighborhood  away  from  heavy  traffic.  Some  included  the 
adjective,  "clean,"  in  describing  this  neighborhood.  Couples 
most  frequently  emphasized  quiet  neighborhoods.  The  aged 
living  with  children  apparently  were  less  concerned  with 
the  character  of  the  neighborhood.  They  expressed  satis- 
faction but  were  less  specific  in  naming  desirable  qualities. 
Several  respondents  living  with  children  said  that  their 
families  were  more  important  than  the  neighborhood. 
When  respondents  mentioned  characteristics  they  had 
originally  sought  when  selecting  a  neighborhood  (when 
younger  and  becoming  established),  it  was  found  that  they 
still  desired  the  same  things. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  largest  area  in  which  case 
study  respondents  lived  had  a  population  of  76,000.  Nearly 
half  of  the  respondents  lived  in  smaller  communities.  The 
desire  for  a  clean,  quiet  neighborhood  may  not  be  related 
entirely  to  the  age  of  the  respondent  but  may  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  suburban  or  small-city,  small-town  concept  of 
desirable  residential  areas.  In  the  centers  of  large  cities,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  those  accustomed  to  the  bustle  of 
downtown  living  might  have  a  different  standard.  Although 
the  survey  covered  large  metropolitan  areas,  the  responses 
were  volunteered  in  relation  to  willingness  to  move  rather 
than  in  relation  to  desired  neighborhood  qualities  and  cov- 
ered only  a  small  proportion  of  respondents. 

Although  the  discussion  of  the  role  of  neighborhood 
environment  has  been  brief,  it  has  been  so  because  of  lack 
of  supporting  data  not  because  of  its  lack  of  importance  to 
the  aged.  In  fact,  in  housing  market  analysis,  the  neighbor- 
hood environment  has  been  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  primary  factors  in  selection  of  a  place  to  live.  One 
study  in  North  Carolina  found  indications  that  to  the  aged 
the  character  of  their  neighborhood  was  more  important 
than  that  of  the  individual  house.9 


Personal  Contacts  of  the  Aged 

As  retirement,  death  of  spouse  and  friends,  and  moving 
sever  past  relationships,  the  need  for  an  environment  in 
which  new  social  contacts  can  easily  be  made  is  important. 
The  contribution  that  the  continuation  of  good  social 
relationships  makes  to  adjustment  during  retirement  has 
been  emphasized  by  many  authors.  Donahue  and  Ashley 
have  noted  that  provision  of  an  opportunity  for  inter- 
personal relationships  is  important  not  only  for  those 
moving  into  special  housing  or  congregate  living  situations 
but  also  for  the  isolated  who  remain  in  familiar  surround- 
ings. They  stated  that  "when  it  is  not  feasible  for  older 
people  to  achieve  their  own  personal  relationships  within 
their  homes  or  neighborhoods,  it  is  necessary  that  pro- 
visions be  made  to  supplement  their  inadequate  housing 
arrangements  with  special  accommodations  and  services."10 
They  cited  one  study  which  revealed  that  a  companionship 


9  Robert  L.  Wilson,  Urban  Living  Qualities  from  the  Vantage  Point  of  the  Elderly, 
Chapel  Hill:  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
August  1,  I960,  p.  41. 

10  Wilma  Donahue  and  E.  Everett  Ashley,  III,  "Housing  and  the  Social  Health 
of  Older  People,"  p.  6.  (Mimeograph.) 


program  using  the  techniques  of  friendly  visiting  and  group 
identification  resulted  in  improved  personal  adjustment. 

The  social  environment  of  the  aged  person  is  important 
not  only  because  of  the  role  of  human  relationships  in 
adjustment  but  also  because  of  its  broad  general  effect  on 
activity  patterns  and  on  the  degree  of  independence 
enjoyed.  For  many  aged  people  the  decision  to  live  inde- 
pendently, to  seek  special  housing,  or  to  live  with  children 
is  dependent  on  the  number  and  quality  of  their  inter- 
personal contacts.  It  is  often  those  outside  the  household 
who  provide  services  or  transportation,  who  furnish  com- 
panionship on  an  outing,  or  who  may  be  called  upon  in  an 
emergency.  If  this  support  from  other  people  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  aged  person  in  his  present  living  situation,  he 
may  need  to  seek  an  environment  which  will  provide  it. 

The  interpersonal  contacts  discussed  in  this  chapter  are 
divided  into  three  groups — those  involving  neighbors,  those 
involving  friends,  and  those  involving  relatives.  First,  the 
data  which  indicate  the  possible  roles  of  these  groups  are 
presented,  following  which  actual  contact  with  them  (in 
terms  of  people  stopping  by  and  sources  of  help  in  an 
emergency)  is  discussed.  Each  of  the  questions  is  examined 
in  relation  to  factors  which  influence  personal  contact — 
factors  such  as  proximity  of  people,  the  number  of  people 
known,  neighborhood  composition,  occupancy  status,  and 
length  of  residence. 

Of  these  factors,  length  of  residence  was  found  to  be  the 
basic  one  affecting  neighborhood  social  contacts.  The 
importance  of  long  residence,  however,  goes  beyond  its 
influence  on  personal  contact.  Familiarity  with  the  neigh- 
borhood establishes  ties  which  result  in  an  attachment  to 
home  and  neighborhood.  Since  this  attachment  is  one  of 
the  major  underlying  forces  in  considering  the  relationship 
of  the  aged  to  the  community,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  characteristics  of  those  having  long  residence. 

Nearly  three  fifths  of  the  survey  respondents  had  lived  in 
their  neighborhoods  twenty  years  or  longer,  and  two  fifths 
had  lived  in  the  same  dwelling  unit  this  long.  However, 
shorter  term  residence  was  not  uncommon:   one  fourth  of 


the  respondents  had  been  residents  of  their  present  neigh- 
borhoods less  than  10  years,  and  one  fourth  had  lived  in 
their  present  dwelling  units  less  than  5  years.  These  short 
term  residents  were  probably  those  who  had  had  to  make 
some  adjustment  in  housing  as  a  result  of  such  age-related 
factors  as  retirement,  death  of  spouse,  loss  of  income,  or 
health  problems. 

Length  of  residence  in  both  the  neighborhood  and  the 
dwelling  unit  varied  with  living  arrangement  and  house- 
hold composition.  Respondents  living  in  their  own 
households  had  lived  in  the  same  dwelling  unit  or  neighbor- 
hood for  a  long  period  (20  years  or  more)  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases  than  those  living  in  the  households  of 
others.  When  children  or  others  were  present,  there  also 
tended  to  be  longer  residence  than  when  respondents  lived 
alone  or  with  a  spouse  only  ( table  1 ) . 

Continued  residence  in  a  familiar  environment  may  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  presence  of  persons  other  than 
spouse  who  provided  financial  assistance,  physical  assist- 
ance, or  help  in  the  care  of  property.  Data  on  health  and 
income,  however,  did  not  show  that  those  who  had  lived 
in  their  neighborhoods  20  years  or  more  and  who  had 
children  living  with  them  were  more  dependent  than  those 
who  lived  alone.  This  may  be  an  indication  that,  in  some 
cases,  other  factors  such  as  emotional  support  were  as 
important  as  economic  or  physical  assistance  in  helping  an 
aged  person  maintain  his  own  household  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  Children  living  with  their  aging  parents  may  also 
have  been  a  manifestation  of  family  ties  which  were 
exhibited  in  a  desire  to  maintain  the  family  home. 

Long-time  residents  tended  to  be  home  owners.  Sixty-nine 
percent  of  the  owners  living  in  their  own  households  had 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  20  years  or  more,  compared  with 
42  percent  of  the  renters  and  45  percent  of  those  living  rent 
free.  A  similar  pattern  was  evident  when  occupancy  status 
was  related  to  length  of  time  respondents  had  lived  in  the 
same  dwelling  unit  (table  2).  Length  of  residence  is  not 
shown  in  relation  to  occupancy  status  for  those  not  living 


Table    1.    Percent  distribution  of  length  of  residence  in  neighborhood  and  in  dwelling  unit,  by  living  arrangements  and  household  composition 


Living  in 

Own 

Household 

Not  Living 

in  Own 

Household 

Alone  or 

With 

With 

With 

With 

With 

Number  of  Years 

Total 

Total 

Spouse  0 

'nly 

Children 

Others 

Total 

Children 

Others 

Percent 

In  neighborhood 

Less  than  5  years 

14 

12 

13 

8 

9 

26 

26 

27 

5  to  9  years 

12 

10 

11 

7 

8 

19 

20 

17 

10  to  14  years 

9 

9 

10 

8 

10 

11 

11 

10 

15  to  19  "years 

8 

8 

8 

7 

9 

7 

7 

6 

20  years  or  more 

57 

61 

58 

70 

64 

37 

36 

40 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  reporting 

5,110 

4,202 

2,994 

668 

540 

908 

569 

339 

In  dwelling  unit 

Less  than  5  years 

23 

20 

22 

14 

14 

36 

35 

37 

5  to  9  years 

16 

15 

16 

11 

14 

24 

25 

21 

10  to  14  years 

13 

12 

12 

11 

14 

13 

13 

14 

15  to  19  years 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

6 

6 

7 

20  years  or  more 

39 

43 

40 

55 

48 

21 

21 

21 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  reporting 

4,995 

4,122 

2,930 

662 

530 

873 

547 

326 

in  their  own  households  since  this  group  is  primarily  com- 
posed of  those  living  rent  free. 

Although  community  size  did  not  appear  to  be  related 
to  the  period  of  time  the  aged  had  lived  in  the  same 
dwelling,  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  proportion  of 
respondents  who  had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  20  years 
or  more  to  increase  as  the  size  of  the  community  in  which 
respondents  lived  decreased.  Those  living  outside  the  core 
of  metropolitan  areas  of  400,000  or  more  tended  to  have 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  the  shortest  length  of  time 
(table  3). 

Since  respondents  had  lived  in  their  neighborhoods 
longer  than  in  their  dwelling  units,  it  is  obvious  that  many 
moves  were  made  within  the  neighborhood.  This  was 
especially  true  for  renters.  Only  one  third  of  the  renters 
who  had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  20  years  or  more  had 
remained  in  the  same  dwelling  for  this  length  of  time, 
whereas,  this  was  true  for  four  fifths  of  the  owners  and 
three  fifths  of  those  living  rent  free.  The  greater  mobility 
of  renters  within  the  neighborhood  is  also  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  one  third  of  the  renters  who  had  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  20  years  or  more  had  been  in  their  present 


dwelling  units  for  less  than  5  years  (table  4).  The  impor- 
tance of  these  fundamental  differences  between  owners 
and  renters  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Their  influences 
show  up  frequently  in  the  report. 

Available  Contacts 

Personal  contact,  especially  for  the  aged,  is  often  depend- 
ent on  the  availability  of  friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives. 
In  this  section,  questions  revealing  available  contacts  are 
discussed.  They  include  questions  concerning  the  number 
of  families  known  "well  enough  to  call  on,"  whether  most 
of  the  aged  person's  friends  lived  in  the  neighborhood, 
whether  they  neighbored  with  younger  people,  and  the  role 
of  relatives. 

Neighbors.  Neighbors  are  important  as  potential  sources 
of  contact  for  the  aged.  When  mobility  is  limited,  resi- 
dential isolation  may  create  social  isolation;  therefore,  the 


Table  4.  Percent  distribution  of  length  of  residence  in  dwelling  unit, 
aged  living  in  own  households,  by  length  of  residence  in 
neighborhood  and  occupancy  status 


Number 

of  Tears  in  Neighborhood 

Occupancy  Status  and 

Number  of  Tears  in 

Less  Than 

5  to  19 

20  Tears 

Table  2.     Percent   distribution    of    length 

of   residence 

in    neighborhood 

Dwelling  Unit 

5  Tears 

Tears 

or  More 

and    in    dwelling 

unit,    aged 

living    in    own 

households,    by 

occupancy  status 

Owner 

Less  than  5  years 
5  to  19  years 

Percent 

Number  of  Tears 

Owner 

Renter 

Rent  Free 

100 

6 
94 

3 

17 

Percent 

20  years  or  more 

— 

— 

80 

In  neighborhood 

Less  than  5  years 

7 

22 

16 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

5  to  9  years 

8 

15 

16 

Number  reporting 

187 

674 

1,958 

10  to  14  years 

9 

11 

14 

15  to  19  years 

7 

10 

9 

Renter 

20  years  or  more 

69 

42 

45 

Less  than  5  years 

100 

23 

31 

5  to  19  years 
20  years  or  more 

77 

34 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

— 

35 

Number  reporting 

2,857 

1,184 

161 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

In  dwelling  unit 

Number  reporting 

251 

404 

483 

Less  than  5  years 

10 

43 

26 

5  to  9  years 

11 

21 

23 

Rent  free 

10  to  14  years 

13 

11 

13 

Less  than  5  years 

100 

13 

11 

15  to  19  years 

10 

10 

11 

5  to  19  years 

— 

87 

28 

20  years  or  more 

56 

15 

27 

20  years  or  more 
Total 

— 

— 

61 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  reporting 

2,822 

1,139 

161 

Number  reporting 

24 

62 

72 

Table  3.   Percent  distribution  of  length  of  residence  in  neighborhood,  by  size  of  area 


Metropolitan  Area 

Upstate  New  Tork 

Number  of  Tears 
in  Neighborhood 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis 

Binghamton 
{144,000) 

Ithaca  and  Elmira 
(30,000  and  76,000) 

30  Communities 
(2,500  to  29,999) 

219  Communities 
(under  2,500) 

Open 
Country 

Core 

Outside  Core 

Less  than  5  years 
5  to  9  years 
10  to  14  years 
15  to  19  years 
20  years  or  more 

13 
9 

10 
9 

59 

15 
14 
10 
9 
52 

16 
9 

11 
6 

58 

Percent 

11 
12 

7 

8 
62 

11 
9 
8 
6 

66 

14 
9 
7 
5 

65 

10 
9 
9 
6 

66 

Total 

Number  reporting 

100 

776 

100 

2,783 

100 
266 

100 
198 

100 
368 

100 
349 

100 
370 

degree  of  contact  with  those  living  nearby  will  tend  to  have 
an  important  effect  on  the  total  amount  of  personal  con- 
tact experienced  by  the  aged.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  although  contact  may  not  be  made  unless 
neighbors  are  present,  the  presence  of  neighbors  in  no  way 
insures  contact.  Even  in  cases  in  which  contact  is  made,  the 
"quality"  of  contact — the  meaning  or  support  which  it 
provides  the  aged  person — may  vary  tremendously  from 
one  case  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  meaningful  rela- 
tionships cannot  develop  without  initial  contact  and  even 
casual  contact  is  important  to  the  individual.  In  this  study 
it  is  the  available  contact  and  the  contact  per  se  which  are 
examined  rather  than  the  quality  of  contact  or  satisfactions 
in  the  contacts. 

Number  of  families  known.  In  the  survey,  the  number 
of  families  in  the  neighborhood  whom  residents  knew  "well 
enough  to  call  on"  was  used  as  a  measure  of  potential 
neighboring.  Generally,  the  aged  seemed  to  know  their 
neighbors.  Two  thirds  knew  4  or  more  families  "well 
enough  to  call  on,"  and  nearly  one  third  knew  9  or  more 
families  this  well.  Although  only  7  percent  did  not  know 
any.  families  "well  enough  to  call  on,"  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  circumstances  of  a  small  minority  may  create 
problems  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The  basic  factor,  which  related  to  the  number  of  families 
in  the  neighborhood  known  "well  enough  to  call  on"  was 
the  length  of  time  the  respondents  had  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Forty-one  percent  of  all  the  aged  who  had  lived 
in  their  neighborhoods  20  years  or  more  knew  9  or  more 
families  in  the  neighborhood  compared  with  only  9  percent 
of  those  who  had  lived  there  under  5  years.  Since  length 
of  residence  exerted  such  a  controlling  influence  on  the 
number  of  families  known,  the  number  of  years  respond- 
ents had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  was  held  constant  in 
the  analyses  which  follow.  For  example,  it  can  be  seen  that 
although  respondents  living  in  their  own  households 
knew  more  families  "well  enough  to  call  on"  than  those 
living  with  others,  the  number  of  families  known  was  pri- 
marily a  function  of  length  of  residence  in  the  neighborhood 
(table  5).  Likewise,  differences  in  length  of  residence  were 


responsible  for  the  seemingly  larger  proportion  of  families 
known  in  the  neighborhood  by  those  in  their  own  house- 
hold who  lived  with  children  (table  6).  The  full  impact 
of  length  of  residence  on  social  contacts  of  the  aged  can  be 
seen  in  cases  in  which  the  aged  have  been  uprooted.  In  a 
study  by  Goldstein  and  Zimmer  it  was  shown  that  after 
displacement  and  resettlement,  contacts  of  the  aged 
decreased.11 

Ownership  made  a  significant  difference  in  the  number 
of  families  known  in  the  neighborhood.  Forty  percent  of 
owners  knew  9  or  more  families  "well  enough  to  call  on" 
compared  with  only  17  percent  of  renters  and  30  percent 
of  those  living  rent  free.  Although  long  residence  often  is 
associated  with  ownership,  the  effect  of  occupancy  status 


11  Sidney  Goldstein  and  Basil  G.  Zimmer,  Residential  Displacement  and  Re- 
settlement of  the  Aged,  Providence,  Rhode  Island:  Rhode  Island  Division  on  Aeine, 
1960,  p.  71. 


Tob!«  5.  Percent  distribution  of  number  of  families  in  neighborhood 
known  well  enough  to  call  on,  by  length  of  residence  in 
neighborhood   and   living  arrangements 


Living  Arrangements  and 
Number  of  Families 

Total 

Number  of 

Less  Than 
5  Tears 

Tears  in 

5  to  19 
Tears 

Neighborhood 

20  Tears 
or  More 

Living  in  own  household 
None 

1  to  3  families 
4  to  8  families 
9  families  or  more 

6 

27 
34 
33 

Percent 

14                   6 
43                 31 
31                 39 
12                 24 

4 
22 

32 
42 

Total                              100 
Number  reporting   4,079 

Not  living  in  own  household 
None                                    1 1 
1  to  3  families                    38 
4  to  8  families                   32 
9  families  or  more             19 

100 

473 

21 

49 

27 

3 

100 
1,130 

8 
41 
36 
15 

100 
2,476 

7 
28 
30 
35 

Total 

Number  reporting 

100 
889 

100 
236 

100 
321 

100 
332 

Table   6.     Percent  who   knew  9  or  more  families  in  neighborhood  well  enough    to   call    on,   by   length   of   residence   in   neighborhood   and   selected 
categories 


Number  of  Tears  in  Neighborhood 


Category 


Total 

Less  Than  5  Tears 

5  to  19  Tears 

20  Tears 

or  More 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Who  Knew 

Who  Knew 

Who  Knew 

Who  Knew 

Number 

9  or  More 

Number 

9  or  More 

Number 

9  or  More 

Number 

9  or  More 

Reporting 

Families 

Reporting 

Families 

Reporting 

Families 

Reporting 

Families 

a  own  household 

2,907 

33 

375 

14 

849 

23 

1,683 

42 

651 

38 

52 

6 

144 

30 

455 

45 

521 

30 

46       _ 

7... 

__137 

21 

338 

37 

household 

2,775 

40 

188 

15 

663 

29 

1,924 

46 

1,147 

17 

260 

10 

405 

13 

482 

25 

157 

30 

25 

8 

62 

29 

70 

39 

2,309 

36 

258 

13 

661 

25 

1,390 

45 

1,942 

25 

333 

8 

589 

18 

1,020 

35 

717 

29 

118 

4 

201 

21 

398 

41 

Alone  or  with  spouse  only 
With  children 
With  others 

Occupancy  status — living  in  own  household 
Owner 
Renter 
Rent  free 

Marital  status 
Couples 

Widowed,  single  women 
Widowed,  single  men 


on  the  number  of  families  known  in  the  neighborhood  was 
apparent  when  length  of  residence  in  the  neighborhood 
was  held  constant.  Occupancy  status  and  length  of  residence 
tended  to  reinforce  each  other.  Respondents  who  were  both 
owners  and  long-time  residents  knew  9  or  more  families  in 
a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  did  other  families.  For 
those  living  in  the  neighborhood  for  less  than  5  years, 
occupancy  status  made  no  significant  difference  in  the 
percentage  knowing  a  large  number  of  families  in  the 
neighborhood  (table  6). 

Married  couples  knew  more  families  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods whom  they  could  call  on  than  did  single  individuals. 
This  trend  remained  when  length  of  residence  in  the 
neighborhood  was  held  constant;  differences,  however,  were 
significant  only  between  couples  and  widowed  or  single 
women  who  had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  20  years  or 
more  ( table  6 ) .  Although  there  was  no  direct  evidence  to 
explain  the  larger  proportion  of  couples  who  neighbored, 
several  reasons  may  be  hypothesized.  Couples  appear  to  fit 
into  "normal"  community  patterns  more  readily  than 
widowed  or  single  individuals.  They  are  included  in  certain 
types  of  social  activity  from  which  single  or  widowed 
individuals  may  be  excluded.  They  also  tend  to  keep  out- 
side interests,  maintain  more  preretirement  contacts,  and 
show  less  withdrawal  from  society.  In  addition,  couples 
appear  to  make  fewer  demands  on  and  tie  themselves  less 
closely  to  their  children.  They,  therefore,  may  tend  to 
relate  more  readily  to  neighbors. 

A  study  by  Rosenmayr  and  Kockeis  in  Vienna,  however, 
indicated  that  widowed  or  single  women  had  the  greatest 
number  of  social  contacts.12  This  difference  may  be  due  to 
cultural  differences  between  the  samples  or  to  differences 
between  the  meaning  of  "number  of  families  known  well 
enough  to  call  on"  and  "number  of  contacts." 

Residence  in  a  small  community  was  also  a  factor  which 
contributed  to  knowing  a  large  number  of  families  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  the  size  of  the  community  decreased, 
the  percentage  knowing  9  or  more  families  increased,  even 


Leopold  Rosenmayr  und  Eva  Kockeis,  Leben  und  Alter  Menschen  in  Heim- 
xtatten,  Wien:  Soziahvissrnsrhaftliche  Forsohungsstelle,  Institut  fur  Soziologie, 
Universitat  Wien,  1960,  p.  167. 


when  the  length  of  residence  in  the  neighborhood  was 
held  constant;  whereas  20  percent  of  those  living  in  the 
core  of  cities  with  populations  of  400,000  or  more  knew 
9  or  more  families,  56  percent  of  those  in  places  under 
2500  knew  this  many  families.  In  the  open  country  this 
percentage  dropped  to  43  (table  7).  Differences  between 
the  core  and  other  areas  might  be  even  greater  if  attention 
were  focused  on  the  downtown  area  of  the  core.  In  a  study 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  for  example,  it  was  reported 
that  most  of  the  aged  in  the  downtown  area  under  study 
lived  in  "social  isolation."13 

An  investigation  of  neighboring  among  the  case  study 
respondents  focused  on  visiting  patterns  in  small  cities  and 
communities.  Certain  findings  in  the  survey  were  reinforced, 
and  new  factors  were  examined.  In  the  case  studies,  most 
of  the  couples  visited  their  neighbors.  Although  twice  as 
many  of  the  respondents  who  lived  alone  neighbored  as 
did  not  neighbor,  there  was  a  distinct  decrease  in  neighbor- 
ing among  lone  individuals  as  compared  with  those  living 
with  spouse  or  with  others.  Although  several  of  those  living 
alone  who  did  not  visit  had  moved  since  retirement,  change 
of  residence  did  not  appear  to  be  related  to  lack  of  neigh- 
boring. In  many  cases  the  present  lack  of  visiting  appeared 
to  be  related  to  previous  patterns  of  visiting.  Some  of  these 
respondents  made  comments  which  indicated  that  they  had 
sought  privacy  when  they  were  young  or  that  they  had 
never  visited  during  their  working  years  and  still  did  not. 
In  some  cases  other  contacts — those  at  work  or  with  chil- 
dren— appeared  to  substitute  for  neighboring.  In  only  one 
case  was  there  a  desire  expressed  for  more  neighboring. 

Equally  as  many  respondents  living  with  their  children 
visited  their  neighbors  as  did  not.  Among  those  who  did 
visit  neighbors,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  more 
restrained  and  less  frequent  neighboring  than  by  those 
living  in  their  own  households.  This  neighboring  tended  to 
take  the  form  of  "just  speaking"  or  an  occasional  conver- 
sation with  the  friends  of  children. 

Age  composition.  Visiting  in  the  neighborhood  takes 
place  within  an  age  framework  as  well  as  a  space  frame- 


13  Goldstein  and  Zimmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 


Table   7.    Percent  who  knew  9  or  more  families  in  neighborhood  well  enough  to  call  on,  by  length  of  residence  in  neighborhood  and  size  of  area 


Total 

Number 

of  Tears 

in  Neighborhood 

Less  Than  20  Tears 

20  Tears 

or  More 

Number 

Percent  Who  Knew 

Number 

Percent  Who  Knew 

Number 

Percent  Who  Knew 

Size  of  Area 

Reporting 

9  or  More  Families 

Reporting 

9  or  More  Families 

Reporting 

9  or  More  Families 

Metropolitan  area 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 

Rochester,  St.  Louis 

Core 

748 

20 

306 

11 

442 

27 

Outside  core 

2,713 

27 

1,304 

15 

1,409 

38 

Binghamton 

(144,000) 

262 

28 

112 

15 

150 

37 

Upstate  New  York 

Ithaca  and  Elmira 

(30,000  and  76,000) 

193 

32 

76 

17 

117 

42 

30  communities 

(2,500  to  29,999) 

356 

45 

121 

31 

235 

52 

219  communities 

(under  2,500) 

340 

56 

121 

38 

219 

66 

Open  country 

356 

43 

120 

24 

236 

53 

work.  As  a  result  the  influence  of  the  age  composition  of 
the  neighborhood  on  visiting  patterns  and  general  satisfac- 
tions has  frequently  been  discussed.  When  considering  the 
age  factor,  two  separate  aspects  should  be  examined.  The 
situation  of  the  aged  individual  living  in  a  neighborhood 
in  which  he  has  lived  for  years  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  aged  individual  moving  into  a  new  community 
or  a  new  housing  project.  Evidence  indicates  that  in  a 
familiar  environment  with  the  security  and  satisfactions 
of  their  home  and  with  neighbors  who  are  known,  the  aged 
appear  to  be  relatively  indifferent  to  the  age  composition 
of  the  neighborhood  or  to  the  age  of  new  people  moving 
in.  In  contrast,  when  an  aged  person  moves  into  a  new 
community,  the  absence  of  people  his  own  age  may  be  a 
deterrent  in  his  making  social  contacts,  and  he  may  desire 
some  degree  of  insulation  from  the  noise  and  activities  of 
younger  families  and  their  children.  The  question  of 
whether  integration  or  segregation  is  desirable  in  new  sur- 
roundings is  discussed  in  Part  IV. 

In  the  survey  and  case  studies,  certain  aspects  of  age 
composition  were  investigated  by  focusing  on  age  pref- 
erences and  age  patterns  in  neighborhood  visiting.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  many  of  the  respondents  had  lived  in 
their  neighborhoods  for  a  long  time. 

The  survey  respondents  were  asked  how  many  times  a 
week  they  visited  younger  people  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
should  be  noted  that  age  was  not  specified  for  "younger 
people,"  but  was  strictly  the  interpretation  of  those  ques- 
tioned.14 The  question  also  was  asked  of  all  respondents 
rather  than  only  of  those  who  had  younger  people  in  their 
neighborhoods  or  those  who  visited  in  their  neighborhoods. 
If  only  these  latter  two  groups  had  been  focused  upon, 
undoubtedly,  there  would  have  been  a  higher  percentage 
visiting  younger  people  in  their  neighborhoods.  Over  half 
the  respondents  in  the  survey  visited  younger  people  at 
least  once  a  week.  Those  living  in  their  own  households 
visited  younger  people  in  a  larger  percentage  of  cases  and 
more  frequently  than  did  those  who  lived  with  others 
(table  8) .  This  may  be  partially  a  function  of  more  visiting 
per  se  and  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  neighborhood  on 
the  part  of  those  living  in  their  own  households,  since  it 
was  also  found  that  those  living  in  their  own  households 
knew  a  larger  number  of  families  "well  enough  to  call  on." 


Table   8.     Percent    distribution    of    frequency    of    visits    each    week    with 
younger  people  in  neighborhood,  by  living  arrangements 


Number  of  Weekly 

Visits 

Total 

Living  in 
Own  Household 

Not  Living  in 
Own  Household 

3  or  more 
1  or  2 
None* 

eporting 

24 
29 

47 

Percent 

26 
29 
45 

17 
28 
55 

Total 
Number  r 

100 
5,047 

100 
4,149 

100 
898 

14  The  case  studies  revealed  references  to  people  in  their  sixties  and  seventies 
as  "younger  people." 


*  Includes  those  who  visited  with  younger  people  in  neighborhood 
less  than  once  a  week  or  not  at  all. 


A  larger  percentage  of  those  living  in  small  communities 
visited  younger  people  than  did  those  living  in  large  cities. 
Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  respondents  in  communities 
under  30,000  in  population  visited  younger  people  at  least 
once  a  week  compared  with  two  fifths  to  one  half  of  those 
in  cities  with  a  population  of  144,000  or  more  (table  9). 
This  again  may  relate  to  general  visiting  patterns  since  it 
was  found  that  in  small  communities  a  larger  number 
of  families  were  known  "well  enough  to  call  on." 

The  case  studies  provided  additional  data  on  age  as  a 
factor  in  visiting.  Nearly  all  of  the  respondents  were  from 
neighborhoods  in  which  there  were  families  in  all  age 
groups.  Two  thirds  of  them  visited  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  one  fourth  said  they  knew  everyone  there.  Although 
visiting  with  younger  people  was  fairly  common,  the  persons 
both  within  and  outside  the  neighborhood  whom  the  aged 
person  considered  close  friends  or  those  with  whom  he  did 
things  were  his  own  age.  Only  one  respondent  mentioned 
having  friends  from  all  age  groups.  The  tendency  to  visit 
those  of  their  own  age  was  emphasized  when  respondents 
were  asked  with  what  age  group  they  would  visit  most 
if  they  moved  into  a  community  which  had  mixed  age 
groups.  Over  three  quarters  of  the  respondents  stated  that 
they  would  visit  families  who  were  middle-aged  or  older, 
with  nearly  40  percent  specifying  aged  families.  No  respond- 
ent actually  expressed  a  desire  to  neighbor  with  younger 
families,  but  several  were  very  emphatic  about  the  fact 
that  age  made  no  difference — that  the  person  himself  was 
the  basis  for  friendship.  Those  giving  reasons  for  choosing 
to  visit  elderly  persons  said  that  they  were  "easier  to  talk 


Table   9.    Percent  distribution  of  frequency  of  visits  each  week  with  younger  people  in  neighborhood,  by  size  of  area 


Metropolitan  Area 

Upstate  New  York 

Number  of 
Weekly  Visits 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis 

Binghamton 
(744,000) 

Ithaca  and  Elmira 
(30,000  and  76,000) 

30  Communities 
(2,500  to  29,999) 

219  Communities 
(under  2,500) 

Open 
Country 

Core 

Outside  Core 

3  or  more 
1  or  2 

None* 

reporting 

19 
25 
56 

21 
27 
52 

18 
29 

53 

Percent 

37 
24 
39 

41 
36 
23 

34 
38 
28 

32 
41 

27 

Total 
Number 

100 
763 

100 
2,754 

100 
265 

100 
195 

100 
361 

100 
345 

100 
364 

Includes  those  who  visited  with  younger  people  in  neighborhood  less  than  once  a  week  or  not  at  all. 


to"  or  that  they  had  "more  to  talk  about"  or  "more  in 
common."  The  Rosenmayr  and  Kockeis  study  also  indi- 
cated a  desire  of  the  aged  to  visit  those  of  their  own  age. 
It  was  found  that,  although  the  number  of  contacts  within 
old-age  settlements  was  considerable,  hardly  any  visiting 
took  place  between  old-age  settlements  and  other  buildings 
where  younger  people  lived.15  Results  from  a  study  of  aged 
families  living  in  housing  especially  designed  for  the  aged 
were  similar.  Respondents  visited  most  frequently  with 
aged  individuals  in  the  project.16 

The  case  studies  also  revealed  that  although  individuals 
neighbored  and  preferred  to  neighbor  with  people  of  their 
own  age,  they  did  not  state  a  preference  for  neighborhoods 
composed  primarily  of  aged  people.  The  respondents  gen- 
erally expressed  an  attitude  of  indifference  to  age  compo- 
sition as  a  factor  in  choice  of  neighborhood,  although  some 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  neighborhoods  of 
different  age  groups  were  mentioned. 

When  asked  what  they  thought  about  living  in  a  neigh- 
borhood of  young  adults,  most  families  said  that  it  made 
no  difference  to  them.  However,  several  problems  were 
pointed  out  even  by  those  who  favored  the  idea.  One  man 
said  that  elderly  people  do  not  think  that  young  people 
are  experienced  enough  to  have  strong  opinions.  Another 
respondent  mentioned  that  young  mothers  are  busy  with 
children  and  have  no  time  to  visit.  At  the  same  time  this 
respondent  said  that  she  liked  having  young  fathers  live 
nearby  to  help  her  clean  her  walk.  Still  another  expressed 
a  desire  to  live  in  a  neighborhood  which  included  young 
people  who  were  her  relatives;  she  felt  other  young  people 
would  be  too  busy  for  visiting. 

When  questioned  about  neighborhoods  composed  of 
middle-aged  or  aged  families,  a  large  number  of  respond- 
ents indicated  that  they  would  like  these  neighborhoods 
better  than  those  composed  of  young  families,  but  still  the 
general  tenor  was  that  age  was  not  a  factor.  Some  of  the 
comments  were:  "I  pay  little  attention  to  the  age  of 
people."  "I  have  no  feeling  about  this,  no  preference."  "It 
would  depend  on  the  person."  "I  wouldn't  care  whether 
they  were  old  or  not;  I  would  talk  to  all  that  would 
talk  to  me." 

The  idea  of  having  young  children  in  the  neighborhood 
also  was  met  with  relative  indifference  by  most  of  those  in 
the  case  studies.  The  reaction  of  many  respondents  was 
that  having  young  children  around  was  natural.  Others 
had  given  little  thought  to  children.  They  made  such 
comments  as:  "Children  have  to  grow  up;  I  just  think 
children  are  part  of  living."  "I  always  liked  children;  I 
think  it  is  fine  to  have  children  in  the  neighborhood."  "I 
don't  think  about  having  children  in  the  neighborhood; 
I've  always  had  some  around."  Mixed  feelings  were 
revealed  by  some.  One  respondent  said  that  she  liked 
children  but  that  her  husband  was  annoyed  when  they  ran 
through  his  garden  to  get  their  balls.  Another  said  that 
she  liked  to  see  children  around,  but  added  that  she  had 
a  three-foot  hedge  to  keep  them  from  running  through 
her  garden.  Still  a  third  commented  that  she  had  never 
thought  much  about  having  children  in  the  neighborhood 


16  Rosenmayr  und  Kockeis,  op.  cit.,  p.  166. 

16  Johanna  F.  Alger,  Activity  Patterns  and  Attitudes  toward  Housing  of  Families 
Living  in  Specially  Designed  Apartments  for  Aged  Living  in  10  New  York  City 
Projects,  Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  University  Housing  Research  Center,  1959, 
p.  19. 


although  she  was  somewhat  concerned  about  ball  playing 
on  the  corner  lot,  which  "could  be  bad  for  windows." 
The  few  respondents  who  expressed  more  positive  reactions 
to  children  (enjoyed  watching  them  out  the  window  or 
having  them  come  to  the  house)  had  grandchildren  nearby. 

The  reactions  of  the  aged  to  children  generally  were 
based  on  experience.  Nearly  all  respondents  had  grade 
school  children  in  their  neighborhoods  and  a  large  propor- 
tion had  preschool  children  nearby;  the  proportion  who 
had  teenagers  in  the  neighborhood  was  smaller.  Some 
differences  appeared  in  attitudes  toward  children  of  differ- 
ent ages.  Toddlers  were  generally  enjoyed.  Respondents 
commented  that  they  were  "cute,"  "sweet,"  and  that  they 
enjoyed  watching  them.  For  example:  "Toddlers  are  cute; 
it  is  the  bigger  children  who  get  into  trouble,  not  the  little 
ones."  "It  is  enjoyable  just  to  have  them  around;  most 
elderly  people  don't  object  to  little  children."  "Most  people 
would  enjoy  seeing  little  children  playing;  perhaps  they 
would  remember  pleasant  things  about  their  own  children 
when  they  were  little."  The  one  general  adverse  comment 
was  that  toddlers  might  make  an  older  person  "nervous." 
For  example:  "My  wife  is  nervous  about  them  getting  out 
into  the  road."  "Perhaps  a  person  who  is  nervous  would 
object  to  being  near  little  children."  "They  may  make 
people  nervous  because  they  are  always  falling." 

Problems  were  more  often  expressed  in  relation  to  grade 
school  children  than  to  children  of  other  ages.  The  main 
objection  to  grade  school  children  was  their  running 
through  gardens  and  flower  beds  or  being  hard  on  hedges. 
Nearly  one  third  of  the  respondents  mentioned  this  objec- 
tion, although  in  only  one  case  was  it  referred  to  as  a 
personal  problem.  Another  third  enjoyed  children  of  this 
age,  pointing  out  that  they  liked  watching  them  "playing 
and  having  fun"  and  "going  to  and  from  school."  The 
rest  of  the  respondents  did  not  care  whether  or  not  children 
of  grade  school  age  were  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  attitude  toward  high  school  children  was  generally 
one  of  indifference.  Respondents  felt  that  they  had  "learned 
to  respect  other  people's  property,"  and  thus  were  not 
considered  to  be  "bothersome."  In  a  few  cases  a  special 
interest  was  expressed  in  teenagers.  One  man  said  that  he 
found  "young  people  interesting"  and,  therefore,  always 
insisted  on  giving  "youngsters  just  out  of  high  school"  a 
chance  to  work  in  his  business.  Another  respondent  also 
said  that  he  thought  most  elderly  people  were  especially 
interested  in  young  people:  "When  they  are  almost  grown 
up  is  when  they  need  more  attention  and  support  from 
older  people." 

The  idea  has  often  been  expressed  that  the  aged  would 
prefer  to  observe  young  people,  especially  children,  with- 
out being  in  close  contact  with  them.  This  has  been  given 
such  names  as  "intimacy  par  distance."  In  the  Vienese 
study,  for  example,  even  those  aged  who  enjoyed  watching 
children  play  in  the  vicinity  objected  to  their  intrusion 
and  resented  their  interference  in  the  areas  set  aside  for 
the  aged.17  Among  case  study  respondents,  the  amount  of 
contact  desired  with  children  was  apparently  an  individual 
matter.  Opinions  were  divided  fairly  equally  between  those 
who  wanted  only  to  watch  children  play  and  those  who 
enjoyed  talking  to  them. 


17  Rosenmayr  und  Kockeis,  op.  cit.,  p.  163. 


When  asked  how  close  they  would  like  to  live  to  young 
children,  the  respondents  in  the  case  studies  were  in  gen- 
eral agreement  that  they  did  not  want  children  to  live 
in  the  same  building  with  them.  Since  most  of  these  aged 
people  lived  in  single-family  houses,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  this  response  may  not  have  applied  to  multiple  dwell- 
ing units  but  rather  may  have  been  an  expression  of  not 
wanting  to  live  in  the  same  household  with  young  children. 
Although  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  live  in  the  same 
building  where  children  lived  were  given  infrequently,  in 
most  instances  they  related  to  problems  of  noise.  Some 
respondents  indicated  only  that  they  did  not  want  children 
"too  near,"  but  most  said  that  they  would  not  object  to 
children  living  next  door.18 

The  data  from  this  study  appear  to  emphasize  the  desire 
of  the  aged  to  remain  part  of  their  neighborhoods,  living 
near  families  of  all  ages.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
was  a  desire  to  have  most  of  their  friends  among  other 
aged  individuals  and  to  be  insulated  from  direct  contact 
with  children  in  order  to  avoid  noise  or  worry. 

Friends.  An  investigation  of  the  role  of  friends  in  the 
lives  of  the  aged  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  a  single  definition 
of  "friend."  It  is  not  known,  for  example,  whether  or  not 
respondents  were  using  the  word  "friend"  synonymously 
with  acquaintance  or  whether  the  concept  of  friend  was 
based  on  such  factors  as  the  length  or  the  quality  of  the 
relationship.  It  became  apparent  in  certain  phases  of  the 
analysis  that  some,  but  not  all,  respondents  were  also  intro- 
ducing the  idea  of  location  in  differentiating  between 
friends  and  neighbors;  that  is,  friends  within  the  neighbor- 
hood were  often  referred  to  as  neighbors. 

The  survey  revealed  that  friends  and  neighbors  were 
the  same  persons  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  Forty-five 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  most  of  their  friends 
lived  in  the  neighborhood.  This  percentage  varied  with 
the  length  of  time  that  respondents  had  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, increasing  from  15  percent  for  those  living  there 
under  5  years  to  56  to  65  percent  for  those  living  there 
20  years  or  longer.   Differences  which   appeared  between 


those  living  in  their  own  households  and  those  living  in 
the  households  of  others  were  due  mainly  to  differences 
between  lengths  of  residence  in  the  neighborhoods  of  these 
groups.  Only  for  widowed  or  single  women  living  in  the 
neighborhood  20  years  or  more  were  differences  by  living 
arrangement  significant:  61  percent  of  those  living  in  their 
own  households  20  years  or  more  compared  with  49  percent 
of  those  living  in  the  households  of  others  had  most  of 
their  friends  in  the  neighborhood  (table  10).  Although 
the  data  reveal  no  explanation  of  this  difference,  women 
living  in  their  children's  households  may  have  made  fewer 
social  contacts  because  of  involvement  with  children  and 
grandchildren.  This  involvement  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Fried  and  Stern  in  their  statement  that  "the  aging  and 
old  mother  tends  to  be  more  absorbed  by  the  relationship 
with  her  offspring  than  is  the  father."19 

The  extent  .to  which  persons  had  most  of  their  friends 
in  the  neighborhood  varied  according  to  the  occupation 
which  they  had  most  of  their  lives.  Sixty-seven  percent 
of -those  who  had  been  farmers  reported  that  most  of  their 
friends  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  This  percentage 
decreased  for  laborers,  operatives,  and  service  workers  and 
declined  to  39  percent  both  for  the  group  composed  of 
clerical  workers,  sales  workers,  and  craftsmen  and  for  that 
comprised  of  professional  workers  and  managers. 

Since  a  large  percentage  of  those  having  most  of  their 
friends  in  the  neighborhood  were  in  occupational  groups 
which  command  low  incomes,  it  would  follow  that  those 
in  low  income  brackets  would  have  most  of  their  friends 
in  the  neighborhood  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  For 
those  living  in  their  own  households,  this  relationship  is 
apparent.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  those  earning  under  $1000 
had  most  of  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood  compared 
with  38  percent  earning  $5000  and  over  (table  11).  Since 
most  of  those  living  in  the  households  of  others  were  in  the 
low  income  groups,  comparisons  between  income  classes 
were  not  possible. 

The  size  of  the  community  in  which  the  aged  respond- 
ents lived  was  the  final  factor  which  appeared  to  be  related 
to  whether  most  of  their  friends  lived  in  the  neighborhood. 


18  In  a  survey  of  older  persons'  housing  needs  in  Scotland,  it  was  found  that 
of  the  people  who  were  willing  to  move  only  20  percent  were  unwilling  to  live  next 
to  people  with  children.  See  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland,  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 


»  Edrita  G.  Fried  and  Karl  Stern,  "The  Situation  of  the  Aged  Within  the 
Family,"  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  Vol.  18,  January  1948,  p.  39. 


Table    10.    Percent  who  had  most  of  friends  in  neighborhood,  by  living  arrangements,  marital  status,  and  length  of  residence  in  neighborhood 


Total 

Living  in 

Own  Household 

Not  Living 

in  Own  Household 

Marital  Status  and  Number 

Number 

Percent  With  Most 

Number 

Percent  With  Most 

Number 

Percent  With  Most 

of  Tears  in  Neighborhood 

Reporting 

of 

Friends  Near 

Reporting 

of 

Friends  Near 

Reporting 

of  Friends  Near 

Couples 

2,367 

45 

2,296 

45 

71 

32 

Less  than  5  years 

264 

15 

247 

15 

17* 

— 

5  to  19  years 

675 

34 

649 

34 

26 

15 

20  years  or  more 

1,428 

56 

1,400 

56 

28 

61 

Widowed,  single  women 

1,998 

43 

1,392 

48 

606 

31 

Less  than  5  years 

340 

15 

179 

18 

161 

12 

5  to  19  years 

612 

33 

381 

35 

231 

28 

20  years  or  more 

1,046 

59 

832 

61 

214 

49 

Widowed,  single  men 

738 

49 

508 

51 

230 

43 

Less  than  5  years 

118 

16 

57 

19 

61 

13 

5  to  19  years 

208 

36 

136 

34 

72 

40 

20  years  or  more 

412 

65 

315 

65 

97 

65 

*  Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 
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A  larger  percentage  of  those  living  in  small  cities  and  com- 
munities (under  400,000  in  population)  than  those  living 
in  large  cities  had  most  of  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood 
(table  11).  This  difference  in  response  by  those  living  in 
communities  of  different  sizes  appeared  to  be  independent 
of  other  factors  such  as  occupancy  status  or  length  of 
residence. 

The  role  of  friends  in  the  social  environment  of  the  aged 
was  not  examined  directly  in  either  the  survey  or  the  case 
studies,  insofar  as  the  number  of  friends  the  aged  person 
had,  the  closeness  of  the  relationship,  or  the  activities 
engaged  in  with  them  were  concerned.  Indirectly,  the  role 
of  friends  was  studied  by  means  of  information  on  the 
frequency  of  their  calling  on  elderly  respondents  and  their 
role  as  a  source  of  help  in  an  emergency.  Both  of  these 
factors  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section  which  deals 
specifically  with  these  questions. 


Table    11.    Percent    who    had    most 

of    friends    in 

neighborhood,    by 

various  categories 

Number 

Percent  with  Most 

Category 

Reporting 

of  Friends  Near 

Occupation 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

242 

67 

Laborers 

246 

55 

Operatives  and  service  workers 

1,286 

48 

Clerical  and  sales  workers  and  craftsmen 

1,437 

39 

Professional,  proprietors,  and  managers 

741 

39 

Income — living  in  own  household 

Under  $1,000 

548 

57 

$1,000  to  $1,999 

1,539 

48 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

981 

48 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

536 

41 

$5,000  and  over 

297 

38 

Size  of  area 

Metropolitan  area 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 

Rochester,  St.  Louis 

Core 

774 

42 

Outside  core 

2,784 

39 

Binghamton 

(144,000) 

266 

52 

Upstate  New  York 

Ithaca  and  Elmira 

(30,000  and  76,000) 

198 

32 

30  communities 

(2,500  to  29,999) 

368 

60 

219  communities 

(under  2,500) 

349 

60 

Open  country 

369 

62 

Relatives.  Writers  frequently  point  out  the  modifications 
in  family  relationships  which  have  occurred  in  our  rapidly 
changing  society.  Increased  cultural  diversity  between  older 
and  younger  generations,  increased  mobility  of  children, 
and  reduced  parent-child  interdependence  have  been  cited 
as  the  results  of  changes  taking  place  in  an  industrial, 
urbanized  society.  Because  of  these  changes,  it  has  been 
said  that  independence,  isolation,  and  neglect  of  the  aged 
have  replaced  close  ties  and  dependence  of  one  generation 
on  another.  Evidence  is  growing,  however,  which  indicates 
that  elderly  parents  and  their  children  maintain  close  con- 
tacts. Shanas  reported  in  one  study  that  of  the  aged  who 
had  children,  almost  9  out  of   10  had  at  least  one  child 


who  lived  no  farther  than  a  short  ride  away;  and  6  out  of 
10  had  at  least  one  child  who  was  within  walking  distance. 
She  also  indicated  that  in  the  face  of  parental  health  prob- 
lems, the  majority  of  children  assumed  the  obligations 
which  are  traditionally  expected  of  them.20  A  study  in 
North  Carolina  revealed  similar  patterns.  It  was  reported 
that  in  spite  of  a  pattern  of  mobility  for  children,  in  four 
fifths  of  the  cases  some  children  lived  in  the  same  commu- 
nity with  parents.  In  nearly  three  fifths  of  the  cases,  parents 
and  children  had  relationships  characterized  by  depend- 
ency, affectional  ties,  or  both.21 

The  ties  between  parents  and  children  have  been  found 
to  vary  between  different  social  classes.  Sussman  reported 
that  there  was  less  intergenerational  continuity  among 
persons  in  the  upper  social  classes  than  among  those  in 
the  middle  and  lower  social  classes.  More  parents  in  the 
higher  than  in  the  lower  social  classes  believed  leisure  pur- 
suits should  be  shared  with  friends  of  their  own  generation 
rather  than  with  children.  Parents  in  the  lower  social 
classes  also  had  children  living  in  the  area  more  often  than 
did  parents  in  the  higher  social  classes.22 

The  role  of  siblings  in  the  lives  of  the  aged  has  also  been 
discussed  in  recent  literature.  Sussman  stated  that  there 
were  no  data  to  substantiate  the  belief  that  aging  couples 
become  more  active  in  social  relations  with  siblings.23  On 
the  other  hand,  Cumming  and  McCaffrey  have  said,  "We 
see  ourselves  in  generational  echelons.  .  .  .After  children 
leave  home,  a  return  to  generational  solidarity  occurs 
among  women,  and  there  is  evidence  that  sibling  ties 
become  stronger  during  the  latter  part  of  the  life  span 
than  they  have  been  since  childhood.  In  fact,  for  some  old 
people  sibling  ties  appear  to  supersede  ties  with  children."24 

The  importance  of  relatives  may  be  gauged  by  the 
number  of  the  aged  who  live  with  them  and  are  dependent 
on  them  in  various  ways.  In  the  survey,  over  one  third  of 
the  respondents  lived  with  relatives — one  fourth  with  chil- 
dren, one  tenth  with  other  relatives.  A  larger  proportion 
of  widowed  or  single  individuals  than  couples  lived  with 
relatives.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  widowed  or  single  women 
and  43  percent  of  the  men  lived  with  relatives  as  compared 
with  23  percent  of  the  couples.  In  households  composed 
of  two  or  more  generations,  the  aged  who  lived  in  their 
own  households  tended  to  have  unmarried  children  living 
with  them,  while  those  living  in  the  households  of  others 
tended  to  live  with  married  children   (table   12). 

The  case  study  records  indicated  that,  to  a  large  degree, 
respondents  who  lived  with  children  centered  their  lives 
on  their  children — children  both  within  and  outside  the 
household.  Of  the  15  respondents  who  lived  in  two-  or 
three-generation  families,  only  one  was  obviously  not  happy, 
but  even  he  was  very  eager  to  "visit  and  talk  to"  a  son 
who  lived  in  a  distant  state.  The  respondents  praised  their 
"good"  children  and  "wonderful"  grandchildren,  described 
their  activities  and  jobs,  and  told  what  the  children  did 


20  Ethel  Shanas,  "Family  Responsibility  and  the  Health  of  Older  People," 
Journal  of  Gerontology,  Vol.  15,  October  1960,  pp.  408-411. 

21  Robert  Guy  Brown,  "Family  Structure  and  Social  Isolation  of  Older  Persons," 
Journal  of  Gerontology,  Vol.  15,  April  1960,  pp.  170-174. 

22  Marvin  B.  Sussman,  "Intergenerational  Family  Relationships  and  Social 
Role  Changes  in  Middle  Age,"  Journal  of  Gerontology,  Vol.  15,  January  1960, 
pp.  71-75. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

24  Elaine  Cumming  and  Isabel  McCaffrey,  "Some  Conditions  Associated  with 
Morale  among  the  Aging,"  Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Psychopathological  Association  in  New  York  City,  February  1960,  p.  4. 
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Table    12.    Percent  distribution  of  composition  of  respondents'   households,  by  Jiving  arrangements  and  marital  status 


Total 

Living 

in  Own  Household 

Not  Living 

in  Own 

Household 

Widowed, 

Single 

Widowed, 

Single 

Widowed, 

Single 

Household  Composition 

Couples 

Women 

Men 

Couples 

Women 

Men 

Couples 

Women 

Men 

Percent 

Living  alone  or  with  spouse  only 

75 

45 

41 

11 

65 

60 

Living  with  children 

Married  children  and  other  relatives 
Unmarried  children  only 
Children  and  other  relatives  and 
nonrelatives 

18 

5 

12 

1 

31 
18 
11 

2 

30 

21 

8 

1 

15 

3 

12 

16 

4 

11 

1 

18 
8 
9 

1 

82 
56 
18 

8 

63 
48 
12 

1 

55 

49 

5 

1 

Living  with  others 

Other  relatives  and  nonrelatives 
Nonrelatives  only 

7 
5 
2 

24 

15 

9 

29 
13 
16 

8 
5 
3 

19 

11 

8 

22 
12 
10 

18 

14 

4 

37 
24 
13 

45 
17 
28 

Total 

Number  reporting 

100 
2,376 

100 

2,004 

100 

742 

100 
2,303 

100 
1,395 

100 
511 

100 

73 

100 
609 

100 
231 

for  them  and  what  they  did  for  the  children.  Those  who 
had. children  living  with  them  (in  all  cases,  couples)  also 
spoke  frequently  of  their  children  and  had  children  as 
one  of  their  primary  interests,  but  they  were  less  "child 
centered"  and  had  other  important  activities  and  interests. 

The  case  studies  revealed  that  those  not  living  with 
children,  but  with  children  and  other  relatives  nearby, 
were  also  very  closely  tied  to  them.  In  the  case  of  individ- 
uals living  alone  (nearly  all  of  whom  were  women),  not 
only  was  the  social  life  of  the  respondents  involved  with 
relatives  (in  7  out  of  9  cases  almost  exclusively)  but  in  6 
out  of  9  cases  there  was  dependence  upon  children  for 
shopping,  recreational  activity,  and  similar  needs.  These 
respondents  could  all  be  classified  as  "family  centered," 
and  in  over  half  of  the  cases,  relatives  appeared  to  be  the 
dominant  focus  of  their  lives. 

Case  study  couples  having  children  or  other  relatives 
near  tended  to  talk  about  their  children  and  to  have  fre- 
quent contact  with  them.  In  about  half  the  cases,  relatives 
were  their  major  social  contact.  However,  in  no  case  was 
there  the  degree  of  dependence  on  relatives  which  was 
evident  among  individuals  living  alone.  The  dependence  of 
those  living  alone  may  have  been  largely  emotional  since 
age  and  health  differences  did  not  appear  between  couples 
and  those  living  alone.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  for 
couples  the  burdens  of  everyday  life  were  lightened  because 
of  there  being  two  aged  individuals  in  the  household. 

As  would  be  expected,  those  respondents  having  relatives 
living  at  a  great  distance  were  less  preoccupied  with  them. 
Only  four  of  the  case  study  respondents  had  no  relatives 
near.  The  couples  made  no  mention  of  desire  to  move 
closer  to  their  children  or  other  relatives.  They  generally 
spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  visiting  them,  needing  bedrooms 
for  their  visits,  or  writing  to  them.  The  widows  living  alone, 
however,  were  considering  a  move  in  order  to  be  closer 
to  their  relatives. 


Regular  and  Emergency  Contacts 

Contacts  which  occur  regularly  or  which  can  be  counted 
on  serve  both  as  a  means  of  checking  on  the  well-being 
of  the  aged  and  as  a  continuing  personal  contact.  In  this 


report,  these  are  examined  through  a  selected  group  of 
survey  questions  concerned  with  the  types  of  contact  result- 
ing from  persons  stopping  regularly  to  see  the  aged  person, 
telephone  calls  which  the  aged  person  could  expect  to 
receive  on  a  regular  basis,  and  persons  to  whom  the  aged 
person  could  turn  in  such  emergencies  as  accidents  and 
illnesses.  The  findings  of  the  survey  in  relation  to  these 
questions,  including  comparisons  between  the  roles  of  rel- 
atives, neighbors,  and  friends  and  the  variables  which  were 
found  to  influence  significantly  the  results,  are  discussed 
in  this  section. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  findings  are  limited  to 
contacts  which  were  initiated  by  someone  outside  the  dwell- 
ing unit  with  such  regularity  that  the  aged  person  could 
depend  on  the  contact.  They  do  not  include  contacts 
initiated  by  the  aged  person,  frequent  but  irregular  con- 
tacts, or  contacts  within  the  dwelling  unit  and,  therefore, 
should  not  be  construed  to  indicate  the  aged  person's  total 
social  environment  or  his  degree  of  isolation.  For  example, 
four  fifths  of  the  respondents  having  no  one  stop  by  lived 
with  a  spouse,  children,  or  others. 

Persons  stopping  by.  In  the  survey,  7  out  of  10  of  the 
aged  respondents  had  someone  stop  regularly  to  see  them. 
Relatives  comprised  the  major  group  who  stopped  by. 
Nearly  one  half  of  the  respondents  had  relatives  stop  reg- 
ularly, and  for  one  third  it  was  only  relatives  who  stopped 
regularly.  The  amount  of  contact  with  other  categories  of 
callers  was  not  so  large.  One  in  5  of  the  respondents  had 
neighbors  stop,  and  15  percent  had  friends  who  stopped 
regularly.  A  negligible  percentage  reported  that  others, 
such  as  service  people,  stopped.  More  than  one  category 
of  regular  callers  was  reported  by  only  10  percent  of  the 
respondents   (table  13). 

To  determine  the  factors  which  influenced  whether 
people  stopped  regularly  to  see  the  aged,  a  large  number 
of  variables  were  examined.  These  included :  marital  status, 
household  composition,  living  arrangements,  age,  health, 
occupancy  status,  length  of  residence,  number  of  families 
known  "well  enough  to  call  on"  in  the  neighborhood, 
whether  or  not  most  of  their  friends  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  size  of  the  community.  These  tables  appear 
in  Appendix  B. 
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Table    13.     Percent   distribution    of    persons    who    stopped    regularly,    by 
living  arrangements 


Living  in 

Not  Living  in 

Person 

Total 

Own  Household  Own  Household 

Percent 

Relative  only 

36 

37 

29 

Neighbor  only 

12 

13 

9 

Friend  only 

9 

9 

10 

Relative  and  neighbor 

4 

5 

3 

Relative  and  friend 

3 

3 

4 

Relative  and  other 

1 

1 

1 

Relative,  neighbor,  friend 

2 

1 

2 

Neighbor  and  friend 

1 

1 

1 

Other 

3 

3 

2 

No  one 

29 

27 

39 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Number  reporting 

4,968 

4,101 

867 

Single  or  widowed  men,  with  the  exception  of  those 
living  with  children,  reported  that  people  stopped  in  a 
significantly  smaller  proportion  of  cases  than  did  couples 
or  single  or  widowed  women.  Although  living  arrangement 
was  not  a  factor  influencing  whether  people  stopped  to  see 
men,  it  was  a  factor  for  women — significantly  more  single 
or  widowed  women  living  in  their  own  households  than 
those  living  in  the  households  of  others  had  someone  stop 
by  regularly.  There  was  a  tendency  for  this  to  be  true  also 
of  couples  (table  B-l ) .  These  data  concerning  men,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  men  more  frequently  had  most  of  their 
friends  in  the  neighborhood  after  20  years  or  more  of 
residence,  suggest  the  possibility  that  men  visit  friends 
away  from  home  rather  than  have  their  friends  come  to 
their  home.  Even  those  living  with  children  may  have 
followed  this  pattern,  for  people  may  have  been  stopping 
primarily  to  see  the  children  rather  than  the  aged  person. 

Although  it  would  seem  that  increased  age  and  poor 
health  would  cause  people  to  stop  because  of  concern  about 
the  well-being  of  the  aged,  these  factors  appeared  to  be 
generally  unimportant.  Age  made  no  significant  difference 
in  the  percentage  having  someone  stop.  Health  became 
a  factor  only  when  a  condition  of  extremely  poor  health 
was  reached;  it  then  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  effect 
on  whether  people  stopped  to  see  those  living  alone,  partic- 
ularly when  this  group  was  compared  with  the  group  living 
with  children.  Eighty-three  percent  of  those  in  poorest 
health  (health  index  score  of  9  or  more)  who  lived  alone 
or  with  a  spouse  had  someone  stop,  while  only  66  percent 
of  those  in  poor  health  who  lived  with  children  had  some- 
one stop.  This  may  be  compared  with  69  percent  of  those 
with  a  health  index  score  of  0  for  both  groups  (table  B-2) . 

Although  the  preceding  discussion  indicates  a  relation- 
ship between  persons  stopping  and  such  factors  as  living 
arrangement  and  health,  whether  someone  stopped 
appeared  to  be  more  dependent  on  factors  which  tend  to 
establish  a  person's  "roots"  in  the  community:  occupancy 
status,  length  of  residence,  and  number  of  families  known. 

The  influence  of  occupancy  status  was  particularly 
notable  for  single  or  widowed  individuals.  In  this  group 
among  those  living  in  their  own  households,  owners  had 
someone  stop  regularly  in  a  significantly  larger  percentage 
of  cases  than  did  renters.  There  was  also  this  tendency 
among  those  not  living  in  their  own  households.  Among 


couples,  responses  between  renters  and  owners  were  not 
significantly  different  (table  B-3).  It  might  be  hypothesized 
that  since  couples  generally  maintain  a  more  active  part  in 
neighborhood  life  than  single  or  widowed  individuals, 
they  have  more  social  contacts,  even  when  renting.  For 
single  or  widowed  individuals,  however,  the  roots  of  owner- 
ship may  provide  a  link  with  the  community  which  com- 
pensates, to  a  large  degree,  for  lack  of  other  ties  and  which 
provides  the  contacts  which  result  in  being  visited  in  old 
age.  The  high  percentage  of  those  living  rent  free  who  had 
someone  stop  may  be  related  to  the  general  climate 
surrounding  the  circumstances  in  which  free  shelter  was 
provided.  It  may  be  that  those  who  provided  rent-free 
independent  housing  for  the  aged  person  also  were  more 
generally  concerned  and  stopped  by  more  often  to  see 
the  aged  person. 

The  length  of  time  respondents  had  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood also  seemed  to  influence  whether  or  not  someone 
stopped  to  see  them.  Among  those  living  in  their  own 
households,  three  fourths  of  those  who  had  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  20  years  or  more  had  someone  stop  regularly 
compared  with  two  thirds  of  those  who  had  lived  there 
less  than  5  years.  The  length  of  residence  made  no  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  percentage  who  had  someone  stop 
among  those  not  living  in  their  own  household.  For  each 
period  of  residence,  however,  those  living  in  their  own 
households  had  someone  stop  regularly  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  cases  than  those  living  in  the  households  of  others 
(table  B-4) . 

As  would  be  expected,  those  knowing  many  families  and 
having  most  of  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood  were 
more  likely  to  have  someone  stop  to  see  them  regularly. 
There  was  a  direct  correlation  between  the  number  of 
families  known  and  the  percentage  having  someone  stop — 
the  percentage  increasing  as  the  number  of  families  known 
increased.  Seventy-nine  percent  of  those  living  in  their  own 
household  who  knew  9  or  more  families  had  someone  stop, 
compared  with  48  percent  of  those  knowing  no  families  in 
the  neighborhood  (table  B-5).  When  most  of  their  friends 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  a  larger  percentage  of  couples 
and  single  or  widowed  women  had  someone  stop  than 
when  their  friends  were  not  in  the  neighborhood  (table 
B-6) .  The  fact  that  this  relationship  does  not  exist  for  men 
may  be  further  evidence  that  men's  contacts  with  those 
outside  the  household,  even  when  in  the  neighborhood, 
are  frequently  a  result  of  visiting  away  from  home  rather 
than  having  friends  come  to  see  them. 

The  size  of  the  community  in  which  the  aged  lived 
seemed  only  to  affect  the  visiting  patterns  of  single  or 
widowed  women  living  alone.  For  this  group,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  having  someone  stop  as  the  size 
of  the  community  decreased.  The  responses  of  those  living 
outside  the  core  area  of  cities  with  a  population  of  400,000 
and  over  tended  to  be  similar  to  those  of  respondents  living 
in  smaller  communities  (table  B-7).  Data  on  "who  stops" 
in  communities  of  various  sizes  indicated  that  the  larger 
percentage  of  those  stopping  to  see  women  in  small  com- 
munities was  probably  due  to  the  interest  or  concern  of 
neighbors. 

Although  the  variables  examined  appeared  to  affect  the 
overall  visiting  pattern — whether  anyone  at  all  stopped — 
few  related   to  whether  specific   types  of   callers   stopped 
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(i.e.,  relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends) .  In  instances  in 
which  various  factors  did  influence  who  the  callers  were, 
the  same  relationships  were  evident  as  in  the  overall  pat- 
tern. In  the  case  of  relatives  stopping,  a  smaller  percentage 
of  men  who  lived  alone  and  of  the  aged  who  were  renters 
had  relatives  stop  than  did  others  (table  B-8).  Friends 
also  called  on  renters  in  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases  than 
owners  (table  B-9).  This  is  probably  because  renters  had 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  a  shorter  length  of  time  than 
owners,  and,  therefore,  had  maintained  contacts  in  other 
neighborhoods.  Hence,  a  larger  proportion  of  friends  (as 
opposed  to  neighbors)  came  to  see  them.  Neighbors  stopped 
to  see  the  aged  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  when  a  large 
number  of  neighbors  were  known  and  when  respondents 
lived  in  small  communities   (table  B-10) . 

Frequency  of  persons  stopping  by.  The  people  who 
stopped  regularly  to  see  the  aged  did  so  frequently.  One 
third  of  the  respondents  reported  having  someone  stop 
at  least  once  a  day,  and  an  additional  third  had  someone 
stop  during  each  week.  The  remaining  group  was  made 
up  largely  of  those  who  had  no  one  stop.  Relatives  not 
only  comprised  the  largest  group  of  callers  but  also  it 
was  relatives  who  stopped  most  frequently — two  fifths  of 
the  aged  had  relatives  who  stopped  at  least  once  a  week. 
In  contrast,  only  one  fifth  of  the  respondents  had  neighbors 
stop  each  week.  In  the  case  of  both  relatives  and  neighbors, 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  aged  had  daily  as  well  as 
weekly  callers.  Friends,  on  the  other  hand,  stopped  monthly 
in  about  as  large  a  proportion  of  cases  as  they  did  weekly 
or  daily   (table  14). 


Table    14.     Percent     distribution     of     frequency     that     various     persons 
stopped 


Person  Who  Stopped 


Frequency 


Someone  Relative  Neighbor  Friend      Other 


Daily  35  22 

Once  or  twice  a  week  29  19 

Less  than  once  a  week  6  3 

No  one  in  this  group  stopped  26 

No  one  stopped  30  30 


Percent 

10 

8 

1 
51 
30 


4 

7 

3 

56 

30 


66 
30 


Total 

Number  reporting 


100 
4,926 


100 
4,926 


100 
4,926 


100 
4,926 


100 
4,926 


The  category,  "relatives,"  included  both  children  and 
other  relatives.  A  large  proportion  of  the  visiting  by  relatives 
was  accounted  for  by  children.  One  fifth  of  the  group  with 
children  had  children  who  visited  daily,  and  another  two 
fifths  were  visited  by  children  once  or  twice  a  week  (table 
15).  An  indication  of  the  role  of  relatives  other  than 
children  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  frequency  with 
which  all  relatives  stopped  with  that  with  which  children 
stopped.  In  cases  where  children  stopped  frequently,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  other  relatives  also 
stopped  by.  However,  where  children  stopped  infrequently, 
the  role  of  other  relatives  in  daily  or  weekly  contact 
becomes  apparent.  Of  those  living  in  their  own  households 
who  were  visited  by  children  weekly,  17  percent  had 
relatives  stop  daily.  Ten  percent  of  those  who  had  children 
stop  only  monthly  had  relatives  stop  daily,  and  5  percent 
who  had  children  stop  even  less  often  had  relatives  stop 
daily  (table  16). 

Daily  visitors  stopped  in  the  largest  proportion  of  cases 
to  see  those  living  in  their  own  households,  those  with 
their  children  in  the  same  household,  and  those  living  in 
small  communities  (table  B-ll).  There  were  some  indica- 
tions that  respondents  who  had  many  friends  and  liked 
to  visit  had  relatives  and  neighbors  call  daily  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases  than  did  others.  The  percentage  having 
relatives  and  neighbors  stop  daily  increased  as  the  number 
of  families  in  the  neighborhood  known  "well  enough  to  call 
on"  increased.  Similarly,  those  who  visited  younger  people 
in  the  neighborhood  once  a  week  or  more  often  had  rela- 
tives and  neighbors  stop  daily  in  a  larger  percentage  of 
cases  than  did  those  who  never  or  rarely  visited  younger 
people  (table  B-12). 


Table    16.     Percent  who  had  relatives  stop  daily,  by  living  arrangements 
and  frequency  of  children's  visits 


Living  in 
Own  Household 


Not  Living  in 
Own  Household 


Frequency  of 
Children's  Visits 


Percent  Who  Percent  Who 

Number   Had  Relatives  Number  Had  Relatives 
Reporting     Stop  Daily    Reporting    Stop  Daily 


Daily  680 

Once  or  twice  a  week  1,147 

Once  or  twice  a  month  562 

Less  often  or  never  371 


75 

80 

53 

17 

168 

18 

10 

106 

10 

5 

101 

8 

Less  than  0.5  percent. 


Table    15.    Percent  distribution  of  frequency  of  children's  visits,  aged  who  had  children,  by  living  arrangements  and  marital  status 


Living  in  Own 

Household 

Not  Living  in 

Own  Household 

Widowed, 

Single 

Widowed, 

Single 

Frequency  of 

Children's  Visits 

Total 

Total 

Couples 

Women 

Men 

Total 

Couples 

Women 

Men 

Percent 

Daily 

22 

24 

23 

26 

21 

13 

16 

13 

10 

Once  or  twice  a  week 

37 

39 

42 

38 

27 

27 

29 

29 

22 

Once  or  twice  a  month 

19 

19 

20 

18 

21 

18 

18 

17 

21 

Once  or  twice  a  year 

7 

7 

6 

7 

11 

8 

7 

8 

9 

Less  often  or  never 

6 

6 

5 

6 

12 

8 

2 

7 

13 

Living  with  all  children 

9 

5 

4 

5 

8 

26 

28 

26 

25 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  reporting 

3,671 

3,010 

1,797 

919 

294 

661 

68 

445 

148 

14 


Telephoning.  Because  of  the  decreased  mobility  of  the 
aged,  the  telephone  is  important  as  a  means  of  social 
contact  and  as  a  means  of  contacting  help  when  needed. 
For  some,  it  may  help  to  maintain  contacts  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  For  others,  it  may  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  having  someone  visit  or  stop  by.  In  addition,  it  may 
serve  as  a  link  between  home  and  community  facilities 
and  services. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  respondents  had  telephones25 
and  two  thirds  of  the  respondents  reported  having  someone 
telephone  regularly.  Both  regular  contact  by  telephone 
and  daily  telephone  calls  were  less  common  among  single 
or  widowed  men  than  among  others.  Whereas  40  percent 
of  the  single  or  widowed  women  had  daily  calls,  only  18 
percent  of  the  men  reported  regular  telephone  contact 
which  was  this  frequent.  Among  all  widowed  or  single 
individuals,  however,  those  living  in  their  own  households 
had  daily  telephone  calls  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases 
than  did  those  living  in  the  households  of  others  (table  17) . 


Table  18.  Percent  who  had  someone  stop  regularly  and  relatives  stop 
daily,  aged  living  in  own  households,  by  marital  status  and 
telephone  contact 

Percent  Who      Percent  Who 
Marital  Status  and  Number  Had  Someone    Had  Relatives 

Telephone  Contact  Reporting        Stop  Regularly      Stop  Daily 

Couples 

Someone  phones  regularly  741 

No  one  phones  regularly  202 

No  phone  107 

Widowed,  single  women 

Someone  phones  regularly  524 

No  one  phones  regularly  114 

No  phone  92 

Widowed,  single  men 

Someone  phones  regularly  110 

No  one  phones  regularly  45 

No  phone  77 


82 

18 

42 

7 

69 

25 

82 

18 

51 

15 

70 

33 

72 

17 

33 

5 

51 

16 

Table    17.    Percent  who  had  phones  and  regular  and  daily  telephone  contact,  by  living  arrangements,  marital  status,  and  household  composition 


Living  in  Own  Household 


Not  Living  in  Own  Household 


Marital  Status  and  Number 

Household  Composition      Reporting 


Percent 

Percent 

with  Phones 

Regular 

90 

71 

89 

70 

94 

75 

92 

73 

87 

71 

84 

70 

95 

79 

93 

70 

67 

48 

57 

43 

90 

55 

85 

58 

Percent  with  Number 

Daily  Calls  Reporting 


Percent 

with  Phones 


Percent  with 
Regular  Calls 


Percent  with 
Daily  Calls 


Couples  1,070 

Living  alone  838 

Living  with  children  148 

Living  with  others  84 

Widowed,  single  women    739 

Living  alone  519 

Living  with  children  105 

Living  with  others  1 1 5 

Widowed,  single  men  235 

Living  alone  158 

Living  with  children  29 

Living  with  others  48 


35 
35 
38 
29 

40 
42 
40 
36 

18 
14 
21 
30 


36 


32 

4' 


287 


186 
101 


106 


56 
50 


100 
100 

95 

96 
93 

91 

96 
84 


75 
72 

66 

70 
57 

41 

50 
30 


37 
39 

27 

28 
26 

11 

15 
6 


Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 


Relatives  were  the  main  source  of  regular  telephone 
calls.  For  one  third  of  the  respondents,  children  called 
regularly;  for  nearly  one  fifth,  other  relatives  called.  Con- 
tact with  neighbors  by  telephone  was  negligible,  but  one 
fourth  of  the  respondents  reported  friends  calling.  This 
difference  between  neighbors  and  friends  in  telephoning 
practice   probably   is   related    to   differences   in    proximity. 

To  test  the  role  of  telephoning  as  a  substitute  for  per- 
sonal contact,  the  percentages  having  someone  stop  regu- 
larly were  compared  for  three  groups — those  who  had 
regular  telephone  calls,  those  who  did  not,  and  those  who 
had  no  telephone.  Generally,  it  was  found  that  those 
who  had  no  telephone  or  no  regular  telephone  contacts 
had  people  stop  regularly  in  a  smaller  percentage  of  cases 
than  did  others.  However,  those  who  did  not  have  tele- 
phones appeared  to  have  more  contacts  they  could  count 
on  than  did  those  who  had  telephones  but  no  regular 
telephone  calls.  Not  only  did  a  larger  proportion  of  those 


25  Since  the  question  concerning  telephone  contact  was  not  asked  of  the  New 
York  State  samples,  this  percentage  is  a  proportion  of  the  group  who  were  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  telephone  contact. 


without  telephones  have  someone  stop  regularly  than  did 
those  with  telephones  but  no  regular  contact,  but  also  a 
larger  proportion  of  them  had  relatives  stop  daily  than 
did  even  those  with  regular  phone  contact.  This  was  partic- 
ularly true  for  widowed  or  single  women   (table  18). 

Help  in  an  emergency.  In  order  to  be  able  to  live  alone 
with  any  degree  of  security,  the  aged  must  have  a  source 
of  help  in  case  of  an  emergency.  From  the  data  on  the 
number  of  families  known  "well  enough  to  call  on"  and 
that  on  whether  most  of  the  respondents'  friends  lived  in 
the  neighborhood,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  large 
potential  source  of  aid  within  the  neighborhood  of  the 
respondents  in  this  study.  The  role  which  persons  in  the 
neighborhood  actually  played,  however,  was  revealed 
through  responses  to  the  questions  on  whom  respondents 
would  turn  to  in  an  emergency  and  how  near  help  was. 

Relatives  rather  than  neighbors  were  the  predominant 
source  of  help  for  respondents  who  lived  alone.  Although 
the  proportion  of  women  (51  percent)  who  said  they 
would  turn  to  relatives  in  the  event  of  an  accident  or 
sudden  sickness  was  significantly  higher  than  that  of  men 
(39  percent),  both  mentioned  relatives  in  the  largest  per- 
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centage  of  cases.  Neighbors,  however,  were  an  important 
source  of  help;  nearly  3  out  of  10  respondents  mentioned 
them  (table  19).  Differences  in  the  roles  of  neighbors  and 
relatives  in  cases  of  emergency  were  found  by  Rosenmayr 
and  Kockeis.  They  reported  that  neighbors  were  looked 
to  for  small  emergencies,  but  relatives  were  turned  to  for 
more  serious  illnesses.  They  also  reported  that  the  more 
extensive  the  required  services  were,  the  greater  became 
the  number  of  respondents  who  believed  there  would  be 
no  one  to  help  them.26 


Table    19. 

Percent    who    would    turn    to    various    persons    in    an    emer- 
gency,   by    widowed,    single    men    and    women    living    alone 

Widowed,  Single 

Person 

Women                                          Men 

Percent 


Relative 

51 

Doctor 

30 

Neighbor 

28 

Friend 

11 

Other 

7 

Number  reporting 

904 

39 

31 
27 
13 
11 
299 


In  the  survey,  doctors  were  also  frequently  mentioned 
as  a  source  of  help — three  out  of  ten  respondents  said  they 
would  turn  to  doctors.  Although  dependence  on  doctors 
would  be  expected  in  types  of  emergencies  involving  sick- 
ness and  accidents,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  greater 
dependence  on  them  among  those  who  had  few  regular 
contacts.  A  larger  percentage  of  those  having  no  one  stop 
by  regularly  than  of  others  mentioned  a  doctor  as  a  source 
of  help. 

A  small  proportion  of  the  respondents  reported  that 
they  would  turn  to  friends  if  they  had  an  accident  or 
suddenly  became  ill.  When  respondents  turned  to  friends 
for  help,  it  was  apparently  because  of  the  relationship  with 
them  rather  than  because  of  their  proximity.  No  significant 
differences  appeared  between  those  who  had  most  of  their 
friends  in  the  neighborhood  and  those  who  did  not  in 
relation  to  whether  or  not  they  would  turn  to  friends. 

Help  in  an  emergency  was  near  for  most  persons  living 
alone.  Half  of  the  women  and  two  fifths  of  the  men  had 
someone  to  turn  to  in  the  same  structure.  Within  a  distance 
of  one  block,  an  additional  two  fifths  had  help.  A  small, 
but  important,  group  (approximately  14  percent)  were 
dependent  on  someone  more  than  a  block  away. 

Summary 

The  aged  person's  personal  contacts  which  were  examined 
were  those  with  neighbors,  friends,  and  relatives.  Of  these 
groups,  the  survey  respondents  had  the  greatest  amount 
of  contact  with  relatives.  Not  only  were  relatives  the 
major  source  of  help  in  an  emergency  but  they  also  stopped 
regularly  and  frequently  to  see  the  aged.  Relatives  stopped 
in  a  larger  percentage  of  cases  when  children  were  present 
in  the  household. 


26  Rosenmayr  und  Kockeis,  op.  cit.,  p.  168. 


Children  were  a  source  of  much  of  the  contact  with 
relatives.  Two  thirds  of  the  respondents  who  lived  in  their 
own  households  and  who  had  living  children  had  children 
come  to  see  them  at  least  once  a  week.  Over  half  of  those 
living  in  the  households  of  others  had  children  stop  weekly 
or  more  often. 

Contacts  were  fewer  with  nonrelatives  than  with  rela- 
tives. Although  respondents  generally  knew  their  neighbors 
and  a  large  proportion  had  most  of  their  friends  in  the 
neighborhood,  this  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  had 
regular  contact  with  them.  Only  one  in  10  of  the  respond- 
ents had  neighbors  stop  daily,  and  only  one  in  five  had 
neighbors  stop  once  a  week  or  more  often.  Friends  were 
less  frequent  sources  of  regular  contact  than  were  neighbors. 

The  data  do  not  provide  information  on  which  to  evalu- 
ate the  "quality"  of  these  regular  contacts.  Although  chil- 
dren stopped  to  see  the  aged  with  great  frequency  in  a 
large  percentage  of  cases,  it  is  not  known  whether  these 
contacts  were  warm,  meaningful  contacts  or  whether  they 
were  only  to  check  on  the  well-being  of  the  aged  individual. 

Contact  by  telephone  generally  did  not  substitute  for 
having  someone  stop  by,  since  those  with  no  telephone  or 
no  regular  calls  had  people  stop  in  a  smaller  percentage 
of  cases  than  did  those  who  had  regular  telephone  calls. 
However,  relatives  tended  to  stop  daily  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  cases  to  see  widowed  or  single  women  who  had  no 
telephone  than  those  who  had  one. 

Responses  to  questions  concerning  personal  contact 
varied  among  different  groups.  The  most  important  factors 
affecting  the  number  of  families  known  and  the  amount 
and  frequency  of  social  contact  were  those  which  tended 
to  tie  the  respondents  to  the  community.  More  personal 
contact  was  evident  for  the  aged  who  had  lived  in  their 
neighborhoods  many  years,  who  were  owners,  who  lived 
in  their  own  households,  and  who  lived  in  small  commu- 
nities than  it  was  for  other  groups.  The  case  studies  demon- 
strated that  aged  individuals  who  had  been  uprooted  and 
had  lost  such  ties  had  found  few  new  social  contacts  beyond 
those  provided  by  their  relatives. 

The  age  composition  of  the  neighborhood  affected  social 
contact  as  it  influenced  the  availability  of  persons  for  visit- 
ing. In  the  case  study  records,  respondents  who  lived  in 
neighborhoods  with  working  women  or  young  mothers  who 
were  involved  with  child  care  reported  more  difficulty 
than  did  others  in  finding  people  with  whom  to  visit. 
Although  most  of  their  friends  tended  to  be  over  65, 
respondents  generally  enjoyed  people  of  all  ages.  In  the 
survey,  it  was  found  that  half  of  the  respondents  visited 
younger  people  in  the  neighborhood  at  least  once  a  week. 
Although  most  friends  of  case  study  families  were  their 
own  age,  they  were,  nevertheless,  resistant  to  specifying 
a  preference  for  the  age  composition  of  neighborhoods.  In 
general,  the  respondents  did  not  object  to  young  children, 
although  children  were  not  desired  in  the  same  building 
with  the  aged  person.  Children  of  grammar  school  age  were 
identified  as  being  more  troublesome  than  others,  but  there 
were  few  complaints  about  them.  Respondents  were  equally 
divided  between  those  who  wanted  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
children  and  those  who  wanted  to  observe  them  playing. 

Although  not  investigated  in  this  study,  it  should  be 
added  that  design  features  (such  as  those  affecting  the 
relationship  of  dwelling  units  to  each  other  and  to  travel 
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routes)  may  influence  personal  contact  and  the  formation 
of  friendships  among  the  aged.  These  factors  have  not 
been  studied  specifically  in  relation  to  the  aged;27  however, 
one  study  indicated  that  the  age  of  friends  was  a  greater 
influence  on  visiting  patterns  than  the  location  of  apart- 
ments. It  was  found  that  aged  persons  who  lived  in  a 
housing  project  visited  those  of  their  own  age  who  lived 
on  other  floors  rather  than  younger  families  whose  apart- 
ments were  next  to  those  of  the  respondents.28 

In  addition  to  community  factors,  personal  contacts  were 
influenced  by  characteristics  of  the  respondents.  Surpris- 
ingly, the  age  and  the  health  of  the  respondents  generally 
did  not.  appear  among  these  factors.  Health  was  only  a 
factor  in  instances  of  extremely  bad  health  for  those  living 
alone.  Occupation  and  income  generally  made  no  differ- 
ence in  responses;  however,  a  larger  percentage  of  people 
in  lower  than  in  higher  socioeconomic  groups  had  most  of 
their  friends  in  the  neighborhood. 

Many  differences  were  observable  in  the  amount  and 
type  of  social  contacts  on  the  basis  of  marital  status  and 
sex.  Couples  generally  knew  more  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood "well  enough  to  call  on."  They,  along  with  single 
or  widowed  women,  had  relatives  stop  and  turned  to 
relatives  in  an  emergency  in  a  larger  percentage  of  cases 
than  did  men.  Single  or  widowed  men  frequently  responded 
differently  from  other  persons.  Men  had  someone  stop 
regularly  and  telephone  regularly  in  a  smaller  percentage 
of  cases  than  did  either  women  or  couples.  Differences 
between  single  or  widowed  men  and  women  in  relation 
to  who  stopped  regularly  appeared  to  be  independent  of 
other  factors,  but  they  were  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
a  larger  percentage  of  men  than  women  in  this  category 
had  no  living  children.  While  the  role  of  relatives  was  less 
important  for  single  or  widowed  men,  that  of  friends 
increased  in  importance.  A  larger  percentage  reported 
having  most  of  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
they  turned  to  friends  in  case  of  an  emergency  in  a  larger 
percentage  of  cases  than  did  couples  or  single  or  widowed 
women.  There  were  indications,  too,  that  men  tended  to 
visit  people  away  from  home  rather  than  having  people 
come  to  their  homes. 

The  case  studies  emphasized  the  individual  differences 
which  affected  the  social  patterns  of  the  aged.  These  differ- 
ences were  especially  apparent  in  relation  to  neighborhood 
visiting.  In  certain  case  study  records,  other  interests  or 
contacts  substituted  for  visiting  in  the  neighborhood.  Often 
this  was  because  there  was  greater  interest  in  relatives  or 
friends  than  in  neighbors.  Sometimes  the  focus  of  attention 
on  relatives  was  a  choice,  sometimes  a  result  of  living  situ- 
ations, broken  ties,  or  similar  conditions.  In  other  cases, 
lack  of  interest  in  neighbors  resulted  from  the  continuation 
of  patterns  established  in  younger  years.  For  example,  those 
who  had  never  neighbored  because  of  employment  or 
residence  in  isolated  locations  did  not  establish  patterns 
of  neighborhood  visiting  in  old  age.  Finally,  there  were 
those  who  preferred  no  neighborhood  contact.  In  some 
instances  they  had  never  visited  their  neighbors;  in  others, 
they  had  withdrawn  with  age. 


Community  Facilities  and  Services 

The  degree  of  independence,  the  activities  engaged  in, 
and  the  social  patterns  of  the  aged  are  influenced  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  availability  and  accessibility  of  community 
facilities — basic  community  facilities  such  as  churches, 
libraries,  and  recreational  facilities;  commercial  facilities 
such  as  supermarkets,  cleaners,  and  drug  stores;  services 
such  as  health,  medical  and  counseling  services,  and  such 
special  services  for  the  aged  as  housekeeping,  visiting,  and 
home  meal  services.  Such  facilities  and  services  need  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  all  types  of  housing  for  the  aged — 
from  special  groups  of  dwelling  units  to  the  individual 
house  or  apartment. 

The  importance  of  facilities  has  been  emphasized  in 
federal  programs.  In  the  case  of  public  housing  for  the 
aged,  lack  of  accessibility  to  community  facilities  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  causes  of  unsuccessful  projects  and 
has  been  said  "to  create  management  problems  and  to 
affect  physical  and  mental  health."29  There  have  also  been 
recommendations  that  the  provision  of  medical  aid,  coun- 
seling services,  and  social  and  religious  activities  be  required 
in  plans  for  multiple-housing  developments  for  the  elderly 
which  involve  direct  federal  loans  to  nonprofit  groups.30 

Community  Facilities 

In  this  section,  discussion  of  the  data  from  the  survey 
and  the  case  studies  is  focused  on  the  desire  of  the  aged 
to  be  close  to  selected  facilities  and  on  the  patterns  in 
their  use  of  these  facilities.  The  term  community  facilities 
is  used  to  cover  the  entire  range  of  public  and  commercial 
facilities  and  services. 

Proximity.  It  has  generally  been  accepted  that  the  aged 
living  independently  desire  to  live  close  to  the  community 
facilities  which  they  use.  In  the  survey  in  Scotland,  for 
example,  it  was  found  that  from  one  third  to  nine  tenths 
of  the  old  people  who  were  getting  ready  to  move  wanted 
selected  facilities  near  their  new  houses.31 

In  the  present  study,  survey  respondents  were  questioned 
concerning  their  desire  to  live  closer  to  various  facilities. 
Only  a  small  percentage  reported  wanting  to  be  closer 
to  any  of  the  selected  items.  These  figures  are  not  reported 
since  they  have  little  meaning  without  information  on 
present  proximity.  Although  limitations  exist  in  the  use 
of  this  question,  several  observations  can  be  made  from 
the  data.  In  general,  couples  and  single  or  widowed  women 
living  outside  the  core  in  communities  over  400,000  and  in 
areas  under  2500  wished  to  live  closer  to  churches,  stores, 
buses,  and  medical  services  than  did  those  in  other  commu- 
nities. The  dissatisfaction  with  their  proximity  to  facilities 
expressed  by  those  living  in  small  communities  and  those 
living  outside  the  core  of  large  communities  is  undoubtedly 
based  on  different  types  of  problems.  In  small  places, 
certain  facilities  may  not  exist  or  transportation  may  be 
difficult;  while  in  large  places,  distance  to  the  core  area 
where  facilities  are  concentrated  may  be  great.  Because 
of  proximity  to  public  transportation  and  community  facili- 


27  Other  research  dealing  with  the  influence  of  design  features  on  friendship 
formation  was  based  on  homogeneous  groups  of  young  families.  See  Leon  Festinger, 
Stanley  Schachter,  and  Kurt  Back,  Social  Pressures  in  Informal  Groups,  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  19.50. 

28  Alger,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 


29  U.S.,  Public  Housing  Administration,  "An  Informal  Briefing  on  Housing 
for  the  Elderly,"  Washington:  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Circular, 
July  26,  1961,  p.  2. 

30  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  The  Aged  and  Aging  in  the  United 
Slates:  A  National  Problem,  Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1960,  p.  7. 

31  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17,  70. 
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ties,  those  who  lived  in  the  core  desired  to  be  closer  to 
public  transportation  in  a  smaller  percentage  of  cases  than 
did  others. 

It  was  also  found  that  an  insignificant  percentage  of 
respondents  wanted  to  live  closer  to  libraries,  movies,  or 
parks.  Since  it  is  unlikely  that  a  majority  of  the  respondents 
lived  close  to  these  facilities,  this  general  response  may 
be  an  expression  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  these  facilities. 

Desire  to  be  closer  to  facilities  was  found  to  be  secondary 
to  desire  to  be  closer  to  children,  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  women  than  men  wanting  to  be  closer  to  children.  The 
tendency  for  proximity  of  people  to  be  of  greater  concern 
than  proximity  of  facilities  was  also  found  by  Rosenmayr 
and  Kockeis  who  reported  that,  although  the  inadequate 
provision  of  shops  and  other  facilities  in  the  vicinity  was 
criticized  by  the  aged,  the  complaint  most  often  expressed 
was  that  relatives  and  friends  lived  too  far  away.32 

In  the  case  studies,  it  was  possible  to  relate  desire  to  be 
closer  to  facilities  to  present  location  through  an  intensive 
study  of  the  shopping  habits  of  a  selected  group  of  respond- 
ents. It  was  found  that  when  asked  whether  they  wished 
to  be  closer  to  selected  facilities  which  they  used,  the  pro- 
portion of  responses  indicating  a  desire  to  be  closer 
increased  as  distance  from  the  facilities  increased. 

The  case  studies  also  revealed  that,  for  the  aged,  prox- 
imity was  a  relative  matter.  Under  certain  conditions,  even 
the  corner  store  was  too  far  away.  This  can  be  illustrated 
with  comments  from  the  case  records:  "I  don't  walk  long 
distances  when  it  is  cold  out."  "I  don't  like  to  go  downtown 
alone."  "Four  or  five  blocks  is  walking  distance  if  it's  good 
under  foot.  When  walks  are  icy,  I  don't  go  any  farther  than 
I  have  to." 

Use  of  facilities.  One  measure  of  the  degree  of  impor- 
tance of  the  community  to  the  aged  and  its  role  in  their 
lives  is  the  way  in  which  they  use  it  from  day  to  day.  In 
this  report,  two  aspects  of  this  use  are  examined :  first,  the 
types  of  activities  engaged  in  that  involved  community  use 
and,  second,  the  pattern  of  community  use  for  shopping. 

Previous  day's  activities.33  In  order  to  obtain  information 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  aged  had  active  daily  contact 
with  community  facilities,  the  previous  day's  activities  of 


32  Rosenmayr  und  Kockeis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  163-164. 

33  Responses  were  limited  to  week  days.  When  the  interview  was  conducted  on 
Monday,  the  respondent  was  asked  to  report  on  Saturday's  activities. 


survey  respondents  were  examined.  Approximately  one 
third  of  the  respondents  designated  activities  which  indi- 
cated some  community  contact.  In  general,  this  contact 
was  for  shopping  and  business  purposes,  although  undoubt- 
edly in  many  instances  these  activities  provided  a  form  of 
recreation. 

The  major  response  category,  "shopping  or  the  use  of 
community  facilities,"  included  going  downtown,  going  to 
the  bank, 'post  office,  doctor,  hairdresser,  going  to  pay  bills, 
and  similar  errands.  A  larger  percentage  of  respondents 
who  lived  in  their  own  households  than  of  those  who  lived 
in  the  households  of  others  reported  items  in  this  category. 

Other  types  of  activity  involving  contact  with  the  com- 
munity occurred  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases.  Two 
percent  of  the  population  participated  in  weekday  church 
activities,  2  percent  in  organized  and  volunteer  activities 
(clubs,  lodges,  adult  education,  Red  Cross),  and  1  percent 
attended  spectator  activities,  such  as  sports  events,  movies, 
and  the  theater  (table  20).  There  were  no  measures  of 
accessibility  to  community  facilities  or  of  acceptance  of  the 
aged  in  organizations — factors  which  may  influence  the 
amount  of  community  contact. 

Although  it  is  not  known  what  specialized  opportunities 
for  the  aged  were  offered  by  the  communities  in  which  the 
respondents  lived,  it  is  obvious  that  large  communities 
usually  offer  more  opportunities  for  certain  types  of  activity 
than  do  smaller  ones.  Differences  in  the  amount  of  shop- 
ping and  the  use  of  community  facilities  appeared  among 
communities  of  different  sizes.  When  asked  what  they  did 
yesterday,  only  7  percent  of  those  living  in  the  open 
country  had  gone  shopping  or  used  community  facilities. 
In  contrast,  12  to  16  percent  of  those  in  communities  with 
a  population  of  144,000  or  less  and  30  to  31  percent  of 
those  in  places  of  400,000  or  more  reported  these  activities. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  significant  differences 
in  participation  in  organized  activities,  church  activities,  or 
recreational  activities  between  communities  of  different 
sizes.  The  activity  of  walking,  although  not  specifically 
related  to  the  use  of  facilities,  also  appeared  to  vary  with 
the  size  of  communities.  Only  4  percent  of  those  in  the 
open  country  reported  walking.  This  percentage  increased 
to  16  percent  in  the  core  of  cities  of  400,000  or  more 
(table  20).  This  difference  may  be  the  result  of  different 
concepts  of  walking.  Urban  people  may  tend  to  think  of 


Table   20.    Percent  who  engaged  in  selected  activities  on  day  preceding  interview,  by  size  of  area 


Total 

Metropolitan  Area 

Upstate  New  York 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis 

Binghamton 
(144,000) 

Ithaca  and  Elmira 
(30,000  and  76,000) 

Percent 

30  Communities        219  Communities 
(2,500  to  29,999)         (Under  2,500) 

Open 

Activity 

Core 

Outside  Core 

Country 

Shopping  and  use  of 
community  facilities 

Active  recreation 

Church  activities 

Organized  and  volunteer 
activities 

Spectator  activities 

Walking 

Number  reporting 

25 
3 
2 

2 

1 

9 

5,023 

31 
3 
3 

2 

2 

16 

761 

30 
3 
2 

2 

1 

10 

2,740 

12 
1 
1 

2 

1 

9 

266 

12 
2 
1 

3 

1 

5 

192 

13                              16 

1  1 
*                                1 

2  2 
2 

8                                5 
359                           343 

7 

1 

* 

1 

1 

4 

362 

Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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walking  as  a  separate  activity,  while  rural  people  walk  as 
part  of  other  activity.  Walking  may  also  be  easier  where 
there  are  sidewalks  and  no  rough  terrain. 

Although  those  living  in  large  cities  had  greater  ^contact 
with  community  facilities,  the  use  of  these  facilities  by  this 
group  was  rarely  mentioned  when  they  were  asked  what 
they  "enjoyed  most  yesterday."  In  fact,  there  were  no 
significant  differences  in  reactions  of  respondents  living  in 
communities  of  different  sizes  (table  21).  It  appeared  that 
the  activities  "enjoyed  most"  generally  were  not  those 
related  to  community  facilities  or  services  but  rather  those 
related  to  either  informal  social  contact  (80  percent)  or 
personal  activity,  such  as  watching  TV  (83  percent). 

Much  of  the  literature  concerning  the  aged  emphasizes 
the  activity  needs  of  the  retired  population.  It  is  frequently 
said  that,  because  of  increased  leisure  and  longer  retire- 
ment, additional  ways  to  occupy  time  should  be  found. 
Recreational  activities  have  been  suggested  as  one  means 
of  fulfilling  a  desire  for  self-expression,  as  therapy  in  the 
treatment  of  loneliness,  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  physi- 
cal or  mental  breakdown  on  the  part  of  the  aged.34  A  corol- 
lary of  this  idea  is  the  concept  that  "location  [of  the  aged] 
should  help  to  encourage  participation  in  neighborhood 
and  community  activities  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities."35 

Various  studies  have  indicated  the  importance  of  activity. 
Kutner  reported  that  a  high  activity  level  and  high  morale 
were  significantly  related.  Based  on  the  findings  in  his 
study,  he  emphasized  particularly  the  role  of  activities 
which  provide  status,  achievement,  and  recognition,  but 
suggested  also  that  through  activity  per  se  the  individual 
might,  at  the  same  time,  find  outlets  for  feelings  or  form 
social  relationships  which  would  fulfill  more  fundamental 
needs.36  Similarly,  Corson  and  McConnell  found  indica- 
tions that  persons  who  enjoyed  retirement  generally  had 
found  ways  of  using  their  leisure  time.37 

The  concept  that  a  high  activity  level  is  desirable  for 
the  aged  is  based  on  the  theory  that  adjustment  depends  on 
the  satisfaction  of  psychological  needs  such  as  those  for 
achievement,  social  status,  and  a  sense  of  on-goingness — 


a  satisfaction  which  becomes  more  difficult  as  the  life  pat- 
tern of  "expansion"  declines.3.8 

Complementary  to  the  concept  of  expansion  is  the  con- 
cept of  self-limitation  or  disengagement.  Cumming  has 
provided  evidence  that  with  increasing  age  people  are  less 
concerned  with  the  outer  social  and  physical  world  and 
experience  a  progressive  decline  in  their  range  of  leisure 
interests.  She  has  said  that  we  tend  to  regard  old  age  with 
a  middle-aged  and  middle-class  bias  and  assume  continuing 
expansiveness  and  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  interpersonal 
relations.  In  contrast,  she  views  old  age  as  a  state  into 
which  we  gradually  move,  a  state  having  its  own  unique 
attributes.39  Several  other  studies  have  indicated  with- 
drawal in  relation  to  specific  activities.  For  example,  it  has 
been  shown  that  membership  in  organizations  as  well  as 
participation  (offices  and  committee  memberships  held) 
declines  with  age.  Attendance  at  meetings  of  organizations 
decreases  and  attitudes' toward  the  organizations  change.40 

Seldom  do  these  tendencies  for  expansion  and  withdrawal 
operate  completely  independently  and  in  many  instances 
outside  factors  alter  natural  processes.  Anderson,  for 
example,  has  pointed  out  that  although  an  organism  may 
tend  to  decrease  its  activity  level  with  age,  society  may 
demand  or  encourage  active  participation  (i.e.,  acts  as  a 
"reinforcement")  which  may  change  this  natural  pattern.41 
The  balance  between  the  jieed  for  expansion  and  the 
natural  tendency  to  withdraw  as  age  increases  is  a  delicate 
one,  and  one  that  undoubtedly  varies  from  individual  to 
individual.  Buhler  has  said: 

This  twofold  trend  of  the  changing  individual's  life,  the  experi- 
ence of  expansion  with  those  products  of  his  life  with  which  he 
is  identified  and  the  experience  of  self-limitation  and  of  foreseeing 
the  end,  have  to  be  balanced  against  each  other  or  integrated  with 
each  other.  Individuals  who  achieve  this  successfully  to  their 
own  satisfaction  speak  of  "self-realization"  or  of  "fulfillment" 
and  of  the   "contentment"   they  have  achieved.42 


34  Council  of  State  Governments,  The  States  and  Their  Older  Citizens,  A  Report 
to  the  Governors'  Conference,  Chicago:  Council  of  State  Governments,  1955, 
p.  45. 

36  U.S.,  Public  Housing  Administration,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

"Bernard  Kutner  et.  al..  Five  Hundred  Over  Sixty,  New  York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1956,  pp.  104,  106. 

87  Corson  and  McConnell,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
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Table   21.    Percent  who  specified  selected  activities  as  "enjoyed  most  yesterday,"  by  size  of  area 


Activity 


Metropolitan  Area 

Upstate  New 

York 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis 

Binghamlon 
(744,000) 

Ithaca  and  Elmira 
(30,000  and  76,000) 

30  Communities 
(2,500  to  29,999) 

219  Communities 
(Under  2,500) 

Open 
Country 

Total 

Core 

Outside  Core 

Percent 

5 
3 

7 
4 

5 
3 

2 
2 

2 
3 

2 
4 

2 
5 

3 
3 

1 

1 

* 

2 
4,836 

1 

1 
* 

3 

717 

1 

1 

* 

2 
2,652 

* 
2 
2 
2 
262 

2 
1 
1 
2 
169 

1 

* 

1 

352 

1 
* 

1 

332 

1 
1 
1 
1 
352 

Shopping  and  use  of 
community  facilities 

Church  activities 

Organized  and  volunteer 
activities 

Active  recreation 

Spectator  activities 

Walking 

Number  reporting 


Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Shopping  practices.  Although  activity  needs  may  differ 
among  individuals,  each  aged  person  who  desires  to  live 
independently  has  needs  for  goods  and  services  which 
must  be  met  either  by  trips  to  shopping  areas  or  by  home 
services.  To  investigate  the  shopping  practices  of  those 
living  independently,  sixteen  of  the  case  study  subjects 
were  selected  for  special  study.  This  included  an  investi- 
gation of  the  frequency  of  use  of  various  facilities  and  an 
examination  of  grocery  shopping  practices — the  location 
of  grocery  stores,  the  method  of  reaching  stores,  the  types 
of  stores  patronized,  the  frequency  of  shopping,  and  the 
reasons  for  shopping  in  the  respective  stores.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  group  selected  lived  in  small  cities  or 
villages  and  that  trends  revealed  are  a  reflection  only  of 
those  areas. 

The  most  frequently  used  facilities  were  the  grocery 
store,  church,  drug  store,  post  office,  doctor,  beauty  parlor, 
and  barber  shop.  Of  these,  the  only  ones  used  "often"  in 
a  large  percentage  of  cases  were  grocery  store  and  church. 
The  others  in  this  list  were  mentioned  as  being  used  "occa- 
sionally." Community  facilities  which  received  a  high 
percentage  of  "never  used"  responses  were  laundry  or 
laundromat,  variety  store,  library,  theater,  and  restaurant. 

Detailed  information  on  shopping  patterns  was  obtained 
through  further  examination  of  grocery  shopping.  Grocery 
shopping  was  selected  because  it  occurred  frequently  for 
nearly  all  respondents  and  because  there  was  special  inter- 
est in  finding  out  why  case  study  respondents  who  had 
neighborhood  stores  seldom  used  them.  The  latter  question 
attracted  particular  attention  because  of  the  frequent 
appeal  to  reconsider  the  function  of  the  "corner  store." 
The  tendency  toward  the  exclusion  of  stores  from  residen- 
tial areas  and  the  growth  of  shopping  centers  in  outlying 
areas,  with  the  resulting  disappearance  of  neighborhood 
stores,  have  been  said  to  work  a  hardship  on  older  people, 
especially  those  with  limited  mobility.  The  social  contact 
possible  in  a  small  store  has  also  been  emphasized.  Espe- 
cially for  those  alone,  it  is  said  the  familiar  grocer  or  baker 
may  provide  an  important  social  contact.43 

Grocery  stores  were  located  within  a  half  mile  of  all 
the  special  respondents  (with  the  exception  of  one  respond- 
ent who  lived  in  the  country);  two  thirds  had  both  a 
supermarket  and  a  neighborhood  store  within  this  distance. 
For  a  larger  number  of  respondents,  stores  were  even 
closer.  All  but  three  had  at  least  one  grocery  store  within 
two  blocks  of  their  house,  and  one  third  had  as  many 
as  three  neighborhood  stores  this  close.      

This  special  study  confirmed  the  original  observation  that 
respondents  generally  shopped  outside  their  neighborhoods, 
even  though  they  had  grocery  stores  nearby.  Eleven  of 
the  respondents  did  most  of  their  shopping  in  a  store 
outside  the  area,  and  half  of  those  who  did  additional 
shopping  in  another  store  also  did  this  shopping-outside 
the  area.  Those  having  cars  or  access  to  cars  tended  to 
be  particularly  unconcerned  with  the  proximity  of  grocery 
stores.  Many  drove  long  distances  because  they  liked 
some  particular  quality  of  the  store;  for  example,  three 
fifths  of  those  who  had  a  supermarket  within  their  neigh- 
borhood went  to  a  more  distant  supermarket.  Nearly  half 
of  the  respondents — most  of  them  couples — used  their  own 


43  U.S.,  Public  Housing  Administration,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 


car.  Except  for  a  few  who  walked,  the  rest  went  with 
others — either  with  children  who  lived  with  them,  or  with 
children  or  other  relatives  who  lived  nearby.  As  their 
reason  for  going  with  others,  they  mentioned  convenience 
and  enjoyment  rather  than  inability  to  go  alone. 

Except  for  one  or  two  of  the  respondents  who  ordered 
groceries  by  telephone,  all  of  the  respondents  used  super- 
markets for  most  of  their  shopping.  Of  the  respondents 
who  shopped  at  more  than  one  store,  half  did  their  addi- 
tional shopping  at  a  supermarket.  Those  who  used  small 
neighborhood  stores  for  additional  shopping  fell  into  two 
general  groups,  both  of  whom  walked  to  the  neighborhood 
store:  those  who' walked  to  the  supermarket  and  those  who 
went  with  others  to  the  supermarket  for  most  of  their 
shopping.  Those  who  drove  seldom  used  neighborhood 
stores  and  drove  rather  than  walked  when  they  did. 

Most  respondents  shopped  only  once  a  week — a  large 
percentage  doing  both  major  and  secondary  shopping  on 
a  weekly  basis.  For  secondary  shopping,  there  was  a  tend- 
ency for  those  going  to  supermarkets  to  shop  less  than 
once  a  week,  while  those  going  to  neighborhood  stores 
shopped  more  frequently.  Although  the  small  neighbor- 
hood store  did  have  a  pickup  function  for  some,  in  general 
it  was  not  used  frequently  enough  to  serve  this  purpose; 
for  a  larger  percentage  shopped  at  neighborhood  stores 
less  than  once  a  week  than  shopped  there  daily  or  several 
times  a  week. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  for  this  group  of  the  aged, 
even  though  grocery  stores  were  close  by,  most  of  their 
shopping  was  done  at  supermarkets,  outside  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  on  a  weekly  basis.  Even  secondary  shopping  was 
done  at  a  distant  store  in  many  cases.  This  pattern  seemed 
to  be  influenced  by  the  predominant  use  of  the  car  for 
transportation.  Those  using  neighborhood  stores  were  gen- 
erally those  who  walked  for  all  or  part  of  their  shopping. 

To  gain  insight  into  reasons  behind  shopping  patterns — 
to  find  an  explanation  for  the  general  rejection  of  neigh- 
borhood stores  and  to  find  the  problems  and  satisfactions 
in  present  stores — respondents  were  asked  to  weigh  such 
factors  as  the  costs  of  goods  and  services,  the  costs  in  time 
and  energy  of  traveling  to  the  store,  the  services  provided, 
and  the  conditions  encountered.  Respondents  were  given 
lists  of  possible  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  places 
where  most  of  their  shopping  was  done  and  were  asked  to 
rank  the  three  most  important. 

Since  nearly  all  the  respondents  did  most  of  their  shop- 
ping at  supermarkets,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  super- 
markets and  neighborhood  stores.  The  advantages  of  neigh- 
borhood shopping  mentioned  were  convenience  and  service 
items — the  store  was  close  to  the  dwelling  unit,  provided 
delivery  service,  or  provided  friendly  service.  Good  quality 
merchandise  also  was  mentioned. 

Three  out  of  four  of  the  responses  checked  most  fre- 
quently as  advantages  of  supermarket  shopping  were 
related  to  qualities  of  the  store  rather  than  to  qualities  of 
its  location.  The  three  reasons  given  most  frequently  were: 
/'lower  prices,"  "a  large  selection  of  goods,"  and  "good 
quality  merchandise."  "Lower  prices"  and  "a  larger  selec- 
tion of  goods"  were  most  frequently  given  a  first  rank. 
The  factor  of  price  showed  up  as  one  important  to  the 
„_aged  throughout  the  case  studies.  In  general  discussions 
not  focused  on  grocery  shopping,  price  was  mentioned  as 
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a  reason  for  the  choice  of  a  grocery  store,  especially  by 
those  who  were  taken  shopping  by  others. 

The  next  most  important  reasons  for  supermarket  shop- 
ping were:  "ease  of  parking"  and  "nearness  of  store, to  house 
or  apartment."  Although  the  numbers  are  too  small  to 
generalize  from,  it  was  found  that  those  mentioning 
proximity  to  dwelling  unit  were  single  or  widowed  individ- 
uals living  alone. 

The  disadvantages  of  shopping  at  supermarkets  which 
were  mentioned  most  often  were  locational  factors.  Only 
one  respondent  mentioned  qualities  of  the  store  as  a  dis- 
advantage. "Too  far  to  go"  was  the  reason  given  most 
frequently,  followed  by  "not  a  variety  of  other  stores 
nearby"  and  "congested  traffic  conditions."  The  disadvan- 
tages of  neighborhood  stores  are  not  given  because  of  the 
small  number  of  responses. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that,  for  this  group,  the  shopping 
features  of  stores  were  more  important  than  those  of  loca- 
tion. Although  locational  factors  were  mentioned  as  disad- 
vantages of  shopping  places,  in  practice  they  did  not  exert 
as  large  an  influence  in  choice  of  store  as  the  characteristics 
of  the  store  itself. 

The  relative  lack  of  importance  of  certain  locational 
factors  also  was  shown  in  Jonassen's  study  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  downtown  and  suburban  shopping. 
He  reported  that  if  parking  and  traffic  affect  shopping 
orientation,  they  do  so  to  a  very  slight  extent.  In  his  study, 
older  groups  mentioned  the  lack  of  parking  space  as  the 
most  important  disadvantage  of  downtown  shopping  in 
a  significantly  lower  percentage  of  cases  than  did  younger 
respondents.44 

Findings  from  the  Jonassen  study  also  indicated  that 
neighborhood  ties  were  unimportant  in  influencing  shop- 
ping choices.  According  to  Jonassen: 

American  urban  society  is  characterized  by  a  value  system  which 
allows  people's  behavior,  particularly  with  regard  to  economic 
relations,  to  be  governed  by  rationalistic  bargaining.  Other  factors 
such  as  sentiment  and  kinship  decline  in  importance  in  the  inter- 
action process.  Findings  that  neighborhood  loyalty  or  sentiment 
in  no  way  influences  shopping  orientation  illustrate  this  point. 
Thus,  retail  stores  are  unfettered  by  sentimental,  personal,  or 
kinship  considerations  and  may  locate  wherever  various  factors 
combine   to  produce  the  maximum  profit.45 

These  findings  may  be  contrasted  with  those  of  Bymers 
and  Murray  in  a  study  of  food  marketing  practices  of 
older  households  in  Rochester,  New  York.  Location  (the 
store  being  nearby)  was  the  most  important  reason  given 
for  their  choice  of  store  by  those  patronizing  one  store 
only.  Although  this  study  did  not  reveal  whether  or  not 
respondents  had  neighborhood  grocery  stores,  it  did  show 
that  two  thirds  of  the  aged  households  shopped  at  large 
chain  grocery  stores  or  supermarkets,  and  for  two  fifths 
this  was  the  only  store  patronized.  Among  respondents 
shopping  in  more  than  one  store,  economy  was  mentioned 
most  frequently  as  the  reason  for  shopping  where  they  did. 
This  reason  was  generally  in  combination  with  other 
reasons,  such  as  convenience,  quality,  and  services  avail- 
able. The  Rochester  group  also  tended  to  shop  infrequently; 
over  60  percent  shopped  only  once  or  twice  a  week  for 
food  items.4fi 

**  C.  T.  Jonassen,  The  Shopping  Center  Versus  Downtown,  Columbus,  Ohio: 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  The 
Ohio  State  University,  1955,  p.  93. 

*<>Ibid.,  p.  95. 

4»Gwen  J.  Bymers  and  Janet  Murray,  Food  Marketing  Practices  of  Older 
Households,  Ithaca,  New  York:  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Cornell  University,  January  1960,  pp.  4-5,  18. 


Health  and  Social  Services 

Neither  the  survey  nor  the  case  studies  which  served 
as  a  basis  for  much  of  this  report  investigated  the  matters 
of  health  and  welfare  services  available  to  the  elderly.  Yet, 
any  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  the  aged  to  the  com- 
munity would  be  deficient  if  it  did  not  mention  the  impor- 
tance of  these  factors. 

It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  the  aged  should  be 
allowed  to  maintain  independent  living  arrangements  as 
long  as  possible.  While  data  are  not  available  to  provide 
supportive  evidence,  there  is  little  doubt  that  many 
elderly  people  in  this  country  today  enter  homes  for  the 
aged  not  because  they  require  institutional  care  but  because 
the  kind  of  care  they  need  is  not  provided  for  them  in 
their  homes.  As  a  result  of  moving  into  an  institutional 
environment  many  aged  undoubtedly  become  "dependent" 
long  before  they  would  need  to  if  other  housing  accommo- 
di  tons  and  home  care  "services  were  available.  In  this 
respect  this  nation  is  far  behind  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  who  recognize  the  care  of  the  aged  as  a  commu- 
nity responsibility  and  often  provide  many  services 
and  facilities. 

The  services  required  fall  into  two  classes:  health  and 
social.  If  the  aged  are  chronically  ill,  they  should  be  able 
to  enter  a  nursing  home.  If  they  are  temporarily  but  seri- 
ously ill,  hospital  facilities  should  be  available.  But  there 
are  many  instances  where  the  illness  is  not  sufficiently 
serious  to  require  hospitalization;  and  in  such  instances,  the 
care  necessary  should  be  provided  in  the  home,  if  inde- 
pendence is  to  be  maintained.  Other  home  care  services 
which  may  be  needed  if  the  elderly  are  to  be  properly  cared 
for  in  their  homes  are  housekeeping  help  during  temporary 
periods  of  need  and  meal  distribution  for  those  who  cannot 
prepare  the  meals  they  require  on  certain  occasions. 

The  community  may  also  play  a  role  in  helping  the 
aged  to  fill  excessive  leisure  time.  For  certain  groups,  day 
centers  may  provide  satisfying  human  relationships  and 
activities.  Such  centers  may  promote  the  pursuit  of  special 
interests,  encourage  study,  sponsor  lectures,  arrange  tours, 
and  provide  related  activities.  The  success  of  such  programs 
will  depend  upon  the  problems  facing  the  aged  within  the 
community,  alternative  ways  of  meeting  these  problems, 
and  whether  programs  provided  by  centers  appeal  to  basic 
human  needs.  For  those  unable  to  go  out  to  find  com- 
panionship, the  community  may  bridge  the  gap  with  a 
visiting  service  which  helps  to  overcome  lonely  days 
and  hours. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  make  recommen- 
dations concerning  which  of  these  activities  a  particular 
community  should  undertake,  or  how  they  should  be  admin- 
istered. This  would  depend  in  large  part  on  the  role  volun- 
tary organizations  could  play,  since  the  number  of  services 
which  could  be  provided  by  communities  would  be  limited. 
The  point  in  mentioning  them,  however,  is  to  emphasize 
their  importance  and  to  indicate  that  they  should  be 
considered  in  an  integrated  community  program  if  the 
total  needs  of  the  elderly  are  to  be  met. 

Transportation 

Transportation  forms  a  link  for  the  individual  between 
the  dwelling  unit  and  the  rest  of  the  community.  There- 
fore,  concern   with   the   provision   of  community  facilities 
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cannot  be  divorced  from  concern  with  transportation.  If 
transportation  for  the  aged  does  not  exist  or  cannot  be 
provided,  the  relationship  of  dwelling  unit  to  facilities 
beyond  walking  distance  must  be  changed  (e.g.,  by  the 
location  of  the  dwelling  unit  within  walking  distance  or 
the  provision  of  delivery  or  home  services) . 

In  this  study,  private  transportation  was  found  to  be 
the  major  means  of  traveling  within  the  community.  Forty 
percent  of  the  survey  respondents  owned  cars,  and  for 
nearly  one  third  of  the  respondents  (four  fifths  of  those 
owning  cars) ,  their  own  car  was  their  only  means  of  trans- 
portation (table  22).  Those  owning  cars  used  them  fre- 
quently; 96  percent  reported  having  used  them  within 
the  last  week. 


Table   22.     Percent   who    used   various    means   of   transportation   as   their 
usual   mode,   by  living  arrangements 


Usual  Mode  of 
Transportation 


Total 


Living  in  Not  Living  in 

Own  Household  Own  Household 


Sole  means 

Own  car  31 

Relative's  car  14 

Friend's  car  2 

Public  transportation  10 

Taxi  1 

Walk  4 

Total  usage 

Own  car  39 

Relative's  car  35 

Friend's  car  12 

Public  transportation  34 

Taxi  7 

Walk  29 

Number  reporting  4,995 


Percent 

36 
10 

2 
10 

1 

4 


44 
29 
12 
33 
7 
29 
4,122 


10 

32 

2 

10 

1 

3 


13 
62 
14 
39 
6 
30 
873 


Car  ownership  was  much  more  common  for  couples 
(61  percent)  than  for  individuals;  however,  a  significantly 
larger  percentage  of  widowed  or  single  men  (38  percent) 
owned  cars  than  did  women  (15  percent).  Among  those 
living  in  their  own  households,  a  large  percentage  of 
widowed  or  single  men  and  couples  owned  cars  even  when 
they  were  quite  old.  For  men,  there  was  no  significant 
decrease  in  the  percentage  owning  cars  until  age  85;  the 
percentage  decreased  gradually  for  couples  with  a  sharp 
drop  at  age  80.  As  age  increased,  a  decreasing  percentage 
of  women  owned  cars,  although  differences  were  not  sig- 
nificant (table  B-13). 

When  aged  couples  or  single  or  widowed  women  lived 
in  the  households  of  others,  or  had  children  living  with 
them,  fewer  owned  cars.  This  may  have  been  because 
other  people  provided  a  ready  source  of  transportation, 
or  in  the  case  of  those  living  in  the  households  of  others, 
it  may  have  been  related  to  low  incomes.  Among  all  aged 
respondents,  the  percentage  owning  cars  decreased  with 
a  decrease  in  income,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  those 
living  in  the  households  of  others  than  in  their  own  house- 
holds had  low  incomes   (table  B-13). 

As  would  be  expected,  the  percentage  of  the  aged 
owning  cars  varied  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity. In  communities  with  less  than  2500  population, 
nearly   three    fifths   of   the    respondents   owned    cars,    and 


in  the  open  country  three  fourths  of  the  respondents  were 
car  owners.47  In  contrast,  in  the  core  of  cities  of  400,000 
and  over,  about  one  fourth  of  the  respondents  owned  cars 
(table  B-13). 

The  second  source  of  private  transportation  was  rela- 
tives. Over  one  third  of  the  respondents  were  driven  in 
relatives'  cars  at  least  part  of  the  time;  and  for  14  percent 
of  the  respondents,  this  was  their  only  means  of  transport. 
The  use  of  relatives  for  transportation  was  especially  impor- 
tant for  single  or  widowed  women,  but  was  widespread 
for  all  those  who  lived  with  children,  particularly  those 
who  lived  in  their  children's  households.  Age  and  income 
were  associated  with  transportation  by  relatives:  as  age 
increased,  the  use  of  relatives  for  transportation  increased, 
and  couples  and  single  or  widowed  women  in  low  income 
brackets  were  driven  by  relatives  more  often  than  were 
those  with  high  incomes.  This  increased  dependence  by 
those  with  low  income  was  related  to  differences  in  car 
ownership   (table  B-14). 

Other  means  of  transportation  investigated  were  friends' 
cars,  public  transportation,  and  taxis.  Walking  was  also 
reported.  Transportation  by  a  friend's  car  was  one  of 
several  means  of  transportation  for  12  percent  of  the 
total  population  but  was  relatively  insignificant  as  the 
sole  means.  For  certain  groups  the  role  of  friends  in  trans- 
portation assumed  greater  importance.  Of  those  living  in 
their  own  households,  a  significantly  larger  percentage  of 
single  or  widowed  women  living  alone  or  with  others  rode 
with  friends  than  did  either  men  or  couples.  Of  those  not 
living  in  their  own  households,  individuals  living  with  others 
mentioned  a  friend's  car  in  about  one  fourth  of  the  cases. 
Probably  in  the  case  of  those  living  with  others,  it  was  the 
"others"  who  were  the  "friends"  transporting  them 
(table  B-15). 

Although  one  third  of  the  respondents  used  public  trans- 
portation as  one  means  of  transport,  only  10  percent  used 
it  solely.  Single  or  widowed  women  living  alone  or  with 
others  appeared  to  be  the  major  users  of  public  transpor- 
tation. Nearly  one  half  of  these  groups  used  this  means 
as  compared  with  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  couples  and 
men.  Use  of  public  transportation  generally  showed  little 
relationship  to  income,  although  in  the  highest  income 
bracket  there  was  a  drop  in  the  proportion  using  it  (table 
B-16).  Since  the  use  of  public  transportation  obviously 
was  related  to  its  availability,  there  was  a  correlation 
between  its  use  and  community  size.  Taxis  were  used  in 
a  negligible  percentage  of  cases — only  7  percent  reporting 
their  use  at  any  time. 

Walking  was  seldom  the  sole  means  used  by  the  aged 
for  getting  from  place  to  place.  The  only  exception  was 
widowed  or  single  men  living  alone  who  often  walked 
everywhere  they  went  (14  percent  of  the  cases).  Twenty- 
nine  percent  of  the  respondents,  however,  walked  in 
addition  to  using  various  types  of  transportation.  A  large 
percentage  of  individuals  living  alone  and  of  those  in  low 
income  groups  made  up  the  group  who  walked  all  or  part 
of  the  time.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  women  and  45 
percent  of  the  men  living  alone  reported  that  they  walked 


47  In  a  special  study  of  13  aged  families  and  individuals  living  in  a  new  suburban 
development,  respondents  reported  a  car  to  be  essential.  The  long  distance  which 
had  to  be  walked  to  reach  the  bus  left  those  without  a  car  stranded.  One  respondent 
said  that  a  friend  had  been  unhappy  without  a  car  and  had  moved  back  to  the  city. 
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compared  with  22  percent  of  the  couples.  An  example  of 
the  effect  of  income  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  56  percent 
of  the  men  with  an  income  under  $1000  walked  at  least 
part  of  the  time  as  their  usual  means  of  getting  places, 
while  only  13  percent  of  those  with  incomes  of  $5000  or 
more  walked.  Walking  also  showed  some  relationship  to 
size  of  community,  the  amount  increasing  with  increase  in 
community  size.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentage 
who  reported  walking  did  not  decrease  with  an  increase 
in  age   (table  B-17) . 

Since  many  respondents  often  used  more  than  one  means 
of  transportation,  a  further  analysis  was  made  to  determine 
whether  any  of  these  means  combined  more  frequently 
than  others.  Appearing  often  in  combination  were  walking, 
going  in  a  relative's  car,  and  taking  public  transportation. 
Of  those  using  one  of  these  means,  from  1 1  percent  to 
15  percent  used  each  of  the  other  means.  Those  traveling 
by  their  own  car,  by  a  friend's  car,  or  by  taxi  used  other 
means  in  a  very  low  percentage  of  cases  (table  B-18). 

In  the  case  study  records  the  aged  respondents  also 
appeared  to  be  "car-oriented."  It  was  found  that  those  not 
driving  were  generally  transported  by  others. 

Couples  generally  drove  their  own  cars  and  were  inde- 
pendent in  traveling  to  community  facilities.  Those  using 
the  help  of  others  did  so  only  under  special  conditions, 
for  example,  at  night  or  in  the  winter  when  roads  were 
bad.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  couples  using  the  help 
of  others  in  their  transportation  problems  turned  to  friends 
or  neighbors  rather  than  to  children,  even  though  their 
children  lived  close  by. 

The  respondents  living  alone  with  no  family  near  were 
all  able  to  get  needed  goods  and  services  without  help 
(although  sometimes  delivery  services  were  used,  or  friends 
were  turned  to  in  an  emergency).  This  independence  is 
not  surprising,  for  people  unable  to  live  independently 
would  not  be  doing  so,  at  least  not  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Examination  of  the  age  and  health  of  respondents, 
however,  revealed  that  those  individuals  who  managed  to 
take  care  of  services  by  themselves  were  apparently  no 
more  physically  able  to  do  so  than  those  who  leaned  heavily 
on  their  children. 

All  respondents  living  with  children  went  with  them 
for  business,  shopping,  or  rides.  The  other  aged  group  most 
likely  to  turn  to  relatives,  particularly  to  children,  for 
transportation  were  those  individuals  living  alone  but  with 
relatives  nearby.  Nearly  all  respondents  with  children 
living  nearby  were  transported  by  children.  These  trips 
generally  consisted  of  shopping  and  business  but  occasion- 
ally there  were  rides  and  "pleasure  trips."  In  most  cases 
it  appeared  that  this  transportation  was  not  actually  a 
necessity  but  a  way  of  making  life  easier  for,  and  giving 
attention  to,  the  aged  person.  Nearly  all  respondents  could 
have  had  supplies  delivered,  shopped  at  corner  stores,  or 
gone  to  town  unassisted  by  means  of  a  taxi  or  bus.  However, 
they  usually  turned  to  their  children. 

In  the  case  study  records,  data  were  not  available  on 
all  families  in  relation  to  use  of  public  transportation.  How- 
v  ever,  a  few  observations  are  included.  In  over  four  fifths 
of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  known  that  bus  transportation 
was  available  (often  within  a  block  or  less),  it  was  not 
used.  Several  respondents  mentioned  the  expense  of  riding 
buses,  and  one  spoke  of  the  difficulty  in  keeping  track  of 


schedules.  Most  respondents,  however,  just  did  not  want 
to  use  buses.  Typical  comments  were:  "I  don't  have  to 
depend  on  buses."  "I  never  had  to  ride  buses."  "I  haven't 
been  on  a  bus  in  years."  "I  would  wait  for  someone  to  take 
me  rather  than  ride  the  bus."  Most  respondents  had  some- 
one they  could  turn  to  for  transportation  and  preferred  this 
(possibly  both  in  terms  of  convenience  and  attention)  to 
using  public  transportation.  It  appeared  that  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  the  case  study  records  were  taken,  the 
use  of  buses  had  not  been  part  of  the  pattern  of  younger 
years,  and  therefore  was  not  really  considered  as  a  pos- 
sibility in  old  age.  The  respondents  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  convenience  of  cars  and  did  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  buses.  Even  though  taxis  were  considered  expensive  (a 
factor  mentioned  by  respondents,  e.g.,  a  respondent  could 
not  go  to  the  Senior  Citizen's  group  because  taxis  were  too 
expensive),  taxis  were  more  frequently  used  as  a  means 
of  transportation  than  were  buses.  Those  living  alone,  in 
particular,  made  use  of  taxis.  Observations  in  large  cities 
would  probably  have  shown  different  patterns. 

Although  problems  undoubtedly  existed  for  aged  families 
in  reaching  community  services  and  facilities,  the  data 
tended  to  obscure  such  problems.  This  was  probably  due 
to  three  interrelated  factors:  (1)  The  aged  who  were  in- 
terviewed had  an  operable  system  of  getting  essential  goods 
or  services  or  they  would  have  been  unable  to  have  lived 
as  they  were.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  theirs 
was  the  best  way  of  solving  the  problem  or  that  it  was 
satisfactory  to  everyone  involved.  In  many  instances  this 
was  a  solution  based  on  dependence  on  others.  (2)  The 
aged  appeared  to  accept  their  living  situations.  Since  in 
most  cases  the  possibilities  of  change  were  few,  the  aged 
had  learned  to  live  with  their  current  means  of  getting  to 
community  facilities  and  services.  (3)  Respondents  were 
probably  not  aware  of  possible  alternatives. 

Summary 

From  a  report  of  the  previous  day's  activities,  it  was 
found  that  one  third  of  the  survey  respondents  had  had 
contact  with  the  community  on  the  previous  day.  This  con- 
tact appeared  to  be  mainly  for  business  and  shopping 
purposes  rather  than  for  recreation,  and  appeared  in  the 
largest  percentage  of  cases  for  those  living  in  their  own 
households  and  those  living  in  large  communities.  When 
asked  what  activities  they  enjoyed  most,  respondents'  re- 
plies were  predominantly  those  involving  informal  social 
contact  and  personal  activities  rather  than  contact  with 
the  community. 

In  the  case  study,  it  was  found  that  as  the  distance  from 
facilities  increased,  the  proportion  of  respondents  desiring 
greater  proximity  increased.  Survey  data  showed  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  aged  desired  to  be  closer  to  chil- 
dren than  to  any  community  facility.  Little  interest  was 
expressed  in  being  closer  to  parks,  libraries,  or  movies.  The 
desire  for  greater  proximity  was  predominant  in  communi- 
ties of  more  than  400,000  population  and  in  those  of  less 
than  2500  population.  Women  generally  wanted  to  be 
closer  to  the  selected  facilities  and  people  than  did  men, 
specifically  in  relation  to  the  grocery  store,  children,  rela- 
tives, and  church. 

In  a  special  study  of  grocery  shopping  among  case  study 
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respondents,  the  proximity  of  stores  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  concern.  Respondents  tended  to  do  most  of  their  shop- 
ping away  from  their  neighborhoods  even  though  stores 
were  close  by.  For  grocery  shopping,  most  respondents  went 
to  supermarkets  once  a  week.  These  results  may  reflect 
the  characteristics  of  the  communities  involved  rather  than 
a  more  universal  pattern. 

Transportation  to  facilities  was  generally  by  car.  Forty 
percent  of  the  survey  respondents  owned  cars  and  pro- 
vided their  own  transportation,  while  16  percent  of  the 
aged  were  solely  dependent  on  others.  In  addition,  many 
used  a  dependent  means  as  one  means  of  transportation. 
A  larger  percentage  of  those  living  in  the  households  of 
others  than  of  those  living  in  their  own  households  were 


totally  dependent  on  others  for  transportation.  Among 
those  living  in  their  own  households,  single  or  widowed 
women  were  most  dependent. 

Relatives  were  an  important  source  of  the  transportation 
provided  by  others.  In  many  cases,  transportation  by  rela- 
tives appeared  to  be  a  means  by  which  relatives  could  give 
special  attention  to  the  aged  rather  than  being  an  actual 
necessity.  Although  12  percent  of  the  respondents  were 
transported  occasionally  by  friends,  friends  were  a  rela- 
tively insignificant  source  of  transportation. 

Single  or  widowed  women  living  alone  or  with  others 
were  the  major  users  of  public  transportation,  although 
there  was  a  tendency  to  avoid  the  use  of  public  transporta- 
tion by  all  respondents. - 
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III.     WILLINGNESS  TO  MOVE 


Attitudes  toward  the  idea  of  moving  reflect,  in  part, 
satisfaction  or  lack  of  satisfaction  with  the  social  environ- 
ment and  community  facilities  and  services.  In  addition, 
they  reflect  many  of  the  subtle  and  less  easily  identified 
and  measured  ties  to  the  home,  neighborhood,  and  com- 
munity. The  impact  of  these  attachments  cannot  be  over7 
looked  since  planning  for  the  aged  without  taking  them 
into  consideration  may  result  in  the  creation  of  an  "ideal" 
which  fails  to  satisfy  the  aged. 

One  of  the  standard  recommendations  for  housing  the 
aged  is  that  the  aged  should  be  maintained  in  their  ac- 
customed environment.48  The  literature  frequently  men- 
tions the  reluctance  of  the  aged  to  abandon  the  homes  of 
their  preretirement  years.  In  his  study  of  aged  families 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  Townsend  reported  that  the 
"old  people's  wish  to  live  independently  was  reinforced  by 
a  deep  attachment  to  their  homes.  ...  It  was  not  only  the 
place  where  associations  with  the  past  and  long  usage  pro- 
vided comfort  and  security  in  old  age.  It  was  a  symbol  of 
family  unity  and  tradition."49  This  idea  was  further  ex- 
tended in  the  Background  Paper  on  Housing  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  which  pointed  out  the  value 
of  the  preretirement  home  both  because  of  what  the  home 
represents  and  because  it  preserves  vestiges  of  contact  with 
the  community.  It  was  indicated  that  a  move  would  re- 
quire the  development  of  new  ways  to  satisfy  social  needs.50 

An  example  of  the  problems  created  by  a  move  can  be 
seen  from  a  study  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  In  Provi- 
dence, it  was  found  that  an  aged  group  who  had  evi- 
denced satisfactory  adjustment  and  a  strong  emotional  at- 
tachment to  the  area  in  which  they  originally  lived  were 
unable  to  cite  the  features  they  did  not  like  about  the  area. 
Following  displacement  for  freeway  construction,  they  were 
relocated  close  to  the  original  area  but,  nevertheless,  re- 
garded  this  as  a  break  in  their  established  way  of  life.51 

Although  the  aged  may  often  be  resistant  to  moving, 
numerous  retired  families  have  moved  to  new  surroundings 
— to  a  more  desirable  climate,  to  a  location  closer  to  chil- 
dren, to  retirement  villages,  or  to  life  in  mobile  homes.  To 
gain  some  insights  into  the  conditions  under  which  the 
aged   will  move,   survey   respondents  were   questioned   re- 


48  American  Public  Health  Association,  Housing  an  Aging  Population,  A 
Report  Prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Standards  for  Housing  the  Aged  and 
Infirm,  New  York:  American  Public  Health  Association,  Inc.,  Committee  on  the 
Hygiene  of  Housing,  1953,  p.  56. 

49  Peter  Townsend,  The  Family  Life  of  Old  People,  London:  Routledge  and 
Kegan  Paul,  1957,  p.  27.  However,  Townsend  indicated,  in  a  recent  discussion, 
that  present  experience  in  London  shows  that  aged  individuals  are  happy  when 
they  move  to  small  converted  flats  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  The  program 
of  conversions  for  older  peoples'  housing  is  being  given  emphasis  there  because 
a  combination  of  factors  make  the  units  suitable  and  acceptable  housing  for  this 
age  group:  not  only  are  the  units  provided  for  individuals  in  their  immediate 
neighborhoods,  but  the  number  of  aged  cared  for  in  each  structure  always  is  small, 
and  the  older  structures  seem  more  traditional  to  the  occupants  than  the  new 
housing  being  built. 

s°  Committee  on  Housing,  Background  Paper  on  Housing,  Paper  prepared  for 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
March  1960,  pp.  14-15. 

61  Goldstein  and  Zimmer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  69-70. 


garding  their  willingness  to  move,  their  reasons  for  their 
attitude  on  moving,  and,  if  willing,  where  they  would  like 
to  move. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  survey  respondents  had  already 
moved  since  age  65.  Fewer  of  those  living  with  other  peo- 
ple had  moved  than  had  those  living  alone.  Of  those  living 
in  their  own  households,  this  percentage  was  larger  for 
single  and  widowed  individuals  than  for  couples  (table  23) . 
These  percentages  do  not  represent  the  extent  of  moving 
by  the  aged  in  the  four  survey  areas  because  those  who 
had  made  major  moves  away  from  the  survey  areas  after 
retirement  would  not  have  been  available  for  the  inter- 
views. Los  Angeles  was  the  only  area  covered  which  might 
have  attracted  large  numbers  into  the  area  after  retire- 
ment. 


Table    23.     Percent    who    had    moved    since   age    65,    by    living    arrange- 
ments,  marital   status,   and   household  composition 


Living  in 

Not  L 

iving  in 

Own  Household 

Own  Household 

Marital  Status  and 

Number 

Percent  Who 

Number  Percent   Who 

Household  Composition 

Reporting 

Had  Moved 

Reporting 

Had  Moved 

Couples 

2,090 

22 

66 

52 

Living  alone 

1,619 

24 

Living  with  children 

321 

18 

53 

51 

Living  with  others 

150 

17 

13* 

— 

Widowed,  single  women 

1,329 

29 

575 

44 

Living  alone 

863 

35 

Living  with  children 

213 

15 

364 

46 

Living  with  others 

253 

20 

211 

40 

Widowed,  single  men 

497 

33 

220 

56 

Living  alone 

298 

40 

Living  with  children 

92 

24 

117 

61 

Living  with  others 

107 

22 

103 

51 

*  Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 

Although  many  respondents  had  moved,  it  was  found 
that  at  the  time  of  the  interview  most  respondents  were 
unwilling  to  move.  However,  a  larger  proportion  of  re- 
spondents were  willing  to  move  from  the  neighborhood 
than  into  another  house  in  the  same  neighborhood.  When 
questioned  as  to  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  move 
within  the  neighborhood,  23  percent  of  the  respondents 
expressed  willingness;  while  when  asked  a  similar  question 
in  relation  to  moving  out  of  the  neighborhood,  29  percent 
indicated  a  willingness  to  move.  The  same  respondents 
frequently  expressed  willingness  to  move  in  relation  to 
both  questions.  Although  renters  were  generally  more 
willing  to  move  than  owners,  both  groups  expressed  a 
greater  willingness  to  move  from  the  neighborhood  than 
within  the  neighborhood.  The  reasons  for  this  difference 
were  not  evident,  but  two  factors  may  have  been  involved. 
One  possibility  is  that  a  major  upheaval  such  as  moving 
was  acceptable  only  if  it  provided  a  new  environment,  such 
as  a  better  neighborhood,  or  greater  proximity  to  children. 
Another  possibility  is  that  families  felt  that  if  they  were 
to  remain  in  the  same  neighborhood,  their  own  home  pro- 
vided the  most  desirable  housing — perhaps  partially  be- 
cause of  attachment  to  the  house  itself  and  partially 
because  of  the  likelihood  that  other  housing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood would  be  similar  in  size  and  quality. 
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To  determine  factors  which  influence  attitudes  toward 
moving,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  variables  which  in- 
fluenced willingness  or  unwillingness  to  move  and  of  the 
verbalized    reasons    for    this    willingness    or    unwillingness. 

The  characteristic  of  the  respondents  which  showed  the 
strongest  relationship  to  attitudes  toward  moving  was  oc- 
cupancy status.  Renters  who  lived  independently  (i.e.,  in 
their  own  households)  expressed  the  greatest  willingness  to 
move.  Owners  consistently  were  more  resistant  to  the  idea 
of  moving  than  renters.  Even  when  living  in  the  households 
of  others,  owners  had  a  greater  desire  to  remain  in  their 
neighborhoods  than  did  renters.  In  contrast  those  renters 
and  those  living  rent  free,  who  lived  in  others'  households, 
tended  to  be  more  willing  to  move  and  to  link  their  situa- 
tion with  that  of  those  with  whom  they  lived  (table  24). 
In  the  case  studies  the  desire  of  those  living  with  others  to 
move  or  not  to  move  was  expressed  as  being  dependent 
upon  those  with  whom  they  lived.  Comments  such  as  "I'll 
go  with  my  daughter  wherever  she  goes"  or  "I'm  happy 
wherever  my  daughter  is"  were  common.  Apparently  the 
dependence  (which  was  responsible  for  the  aged  living 
with  children  in  most  cases)  was  so  all-pervading  that 
moving  never  was  considered  except  in  relation  to  the  per- 
son with  whom  they  were  living. 

The  effect  of  people  outside  the  household  on  attitudes 
of  the  aged  concerning  moving  was  pointed  up  by  relating 


willingness  to  move  to  the  number  of  neighbors  known 
"well  enough  to  call  on"  and  to  whether  most  of  their 
friends  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  found  both  for 
those  living  in  their  own  households  and  those  in  the  house- 
holds of  others  that  the  proportion  unwilling  to  move  in- 
creased significantly  when  friends  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  many  families  were  known  (table  25) . 

However,  comparison  of  the  relative  effects  of  occupancy 
status,  length  of  residence,  and  friendships  in  the  neighbor- 
hood on  attitudes  toward  moving  reemphasized  the  role 
of  ownership.  Owners  were  less  willing  to  move  than 
renters,  even  when  the  owners  had  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood a  shorter  length  of  time  and  had  fewer  friends  than 
did  the  renters.  Long  residence  and  having  most  of  their 
friends  in  the  neighborhood  were  equally  important  ties 
to  the  community  for  owners;  77  percent  of  the  owners 
having  residence  under  20  years  and  most  of  their  friends 
in  the  neighborhood  as  compared  with  73  percent  having 
long  residence  and  few  friends  in  the  neighborhood  were 
unwilling  to  move.  In  contrast,  for  renters  the  presence  of 
friends  appeared  to  be  a  greater  tie  to  the  neighborhood 
than  did  long  residence.  Sixty  percent  of  the  renters  with 
most  of  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood  but  having  short 
residence  compared  with  49  percent  of  those  with  few 
friends  in  the  neighborhood  and  long  residence  were  un- 
willing to  move  (table  26). 


Table   24.    Percent  who  were  unwilling  to  move  out  of  neighborhood,  by  marital  status  and  selected  categories 


Total 

Couples 

Widowed,  Single  Women 
Percent 

Widowed, 

Single  Men" 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Number 

Unwilling 

Number 

Unwilling 

Number 

Unwilling 

Number 

Unwilling 

Category 

Reporting 

to  Move 

Reporting 

to  Move 

Reporting 

to  Move 

Reporting 

to  Move 

Total 

5,076 

71 

2,361 

70 

1,987 

71 

728 

71 

Occupancy  status 

Living  in  own  household 

4,172 

70 

2,289 

70 

1,383 

70 

500 

69 

Owner 

2,839 

76 

1,767 

76 

773 

77 

299 

78 

Renter 

1,176 

53 

465 

47 

538 

59 

173 

53 

Rent  free 

157 

78 

57 

77 

72 

79 

28 

75 

Not  living  in  own  household 

904 

74 

72 

78 

604 

73 

228 

75 

Owner 

138 

83 

14* 

— 

99 

81 

25 

84 

Renter 

226 

69 

12* 

— 

127 

70 

87 

68 

Rent  free 

540 

73 

46 

72 

378 

72 

116 

78 

Household  composition 

Living  alone  or  with  spouse  < 

Dnly 

2,967 

68 

1,767 

69 

901 

68 

299 

63 

Living  with  children  and-or 

others 

2,109 

74 

594 

73 

1,086 

73 

429 

76 

Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 


Table   25.    Percent  who  were  unwilling  to  move  out  of  neighborhood,  by  living  arrangements  and  selected  categories 


Total 

Living  in  0, 

wn  Household 

Not  Living  in 

Own  Household 

Category 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent 
Unwilling 
to  Move 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent 

Unwilling 
to  Move 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent 

Unwilling 
to  Move 

Number  of  families  known 
None 

1  to  3  families 
4  to  8  families 
9  families  or  more 

Proximity  of  friends 

Friends  in  neighborhood 
Friends  not  in  neighborhood 

333 
1,427 
1,654 
1,520 

2,273 
2,794 

55 
66 
68 
81 

77 
65 

232 
1,093 
1,375 
1,350 

1,963 
2,201 

53 
63 
67 
80 

77 
64 

101 
334 
279 

170 

310 
593 

58 

74 
73 
84 

80 
70 
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The  quality  of  the  house  had  a  greater  influence  on  the 
attitude  of  renters  toward  moving  than  on  that  of  owners. 
A  comparison  of  the  quality  of  house  with  willingness  to 
move  revealed  that  renters  were  the  only  group  who  ex- 
pressed a  greater  unwillingness  to  move  if  housing  quality 
was  good  or  greater  willingness  to  move  if  housing  quality 
was  poor-  (table  27).  Apparently  for  owners  (and  for 
respondents  living  rent  free),  economic  and  emotional  fac- 
tors had  a  greater  influence  on  decisions  concerning  moving 
than  did  housing  quality. 

Sex  and  marital  status  also  affected  attitudes  toward 
moving.  In  the  survey,  it  was  found  that  among  renters 
a  larger  percentage  of  single  or  widowed  women  than  of 
couples  were  unwilling  to  move.  The  percentage  of  single 
or  widowed  men  fell  between  the  two.  For  owners  there 
were  no  significant  differences  in  responses  (table  24)  .°2 
Although  differences  by  occupancy  status  were  not  evident, 
in  the  case  studies  it  was  found  that  single  or  widowed  in- 
dividuals were  less  willing  to  move  than  were  couples. 
Single  or  widowed  individuals,  particularly  those  with  chil- 
dren in  the  same  community,  were  rooted  and  did  not  want 
to  leave.  Typical  remarks  were:  "I'm  too  old;  I'm  used  to 


62  The  Wellesley  pilot  survey  reported  that  single  respondents  were  less  willing 
than  couples  to  move  away  from  the  owned  house.  See  William  C.  Loring,  Jr., 
"Designing  the  Architectural  Features,"  Retirement  Villages,  ed.  Ernest  W. 
Burgess,  Ann  Arbor:  Division  of  Gerontology,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1961, 
p.  41. 


Table  26.  Percent  who  were  unwilling  to  move  out  of  neighborhood, 
by  length  of  residence  in  neighborhood,  occupancy  status, 
and  proximity  of  most  of  friends 


Number  of  Tears  in  Neighborhood 
Less  Than  20  Tears    20  Tears  or  More 


Occupancy  Status  and 
Proximity  of  Friends 


Percent  Percent 

Number  Unwilling     Number    Unwilling 
Reporting  to  Move     Reporting    to  Move 


79 
83 

73 


Owner  861  70  1,935 

Friends  in  neighborhood  264  77  1,148 

Friends  not  in  neighborhood  597  68  787 

Renter  665  51  484           57 

Friends  in  neighborhood  199  60  286           62 

Friends  not  in  neighborhood  466  47  198            49 


it."  "I've  lived  around  here  and  am  used  to  it."  In  this 
group  those  who  were  considering  a  long-distance  move 
were  individuals  who  were  completely  alone  and  planning 
to  move  in  order  to  be  closer  to  family  members.  Although 
single  or  widowed  individuals  expressed  a  greater  resis- 
tance to  moving  than  did  couples,  it  should  be  noted  that 
many  of  them  had  already  moved.  In  about  half  of  the 
cases  a  move  had  been  made  since  retirement,  usually  to 
a  smaller  place  which  met  various  individual  requirements. 

Even  though  couples  were  more  willing  to  move  than 
were  individuals,  the  moves  which  they  considered  were 
within  the  same  area  rather  than  long-distance  moves. 
Therefore,  willingness  to  move  in  these  cases  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  willingness  to  change  their  living  situation 
rather  than  a  real  desire  to  leave  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  survey,  the  verbalized  reasons  for  willingness  or 
unwillingness  to  move  were  classified  in  order  to  identify 
some  of  the  general  factors  which  held  the  aged  in  their 
present  environment  or  made  new  ones  seem  attractive. 
For  the  large  group  of  respondents  who  were  unwilling  to 
move,  specific  reasons  were  not  given  in  over  half  the  cases. 
(Typical  responses  were:  "I  like  it."  "I'm  used  to  it." 
"I've  lived  here  all  my  life.")  Among  those  giving  rea- 
sons, one  of  the  major  factors  influencing  their  attitudes 
toward  moving  was  their  location  in  relation  to  children, 
family,  friends,  and  neighbors.  Characteristics  of  the  com- 
munity also  were  important:  simply  liking  the  neighbor- 
hood, desiring  to  get  away  from  a  deteriorating  neigh- 
borhood, or  enjoying  or  wanting  to  find  a  quiet  neighbor- 
hood free  from  nuisances.  In  addition,  proximity  to 
downtown  and  to  facilities,  such  as  stores,  church,  and 
public  transportation,  was  frequently  mentioned.  In  some 
instances  the  dwelling  unit  itself  influenced  responses — 
the  aged  liked  their  present  place  or  desired  clean,  decent, 
warm  housing  or  housing  with  special  features  for  the 
aged.  Those  expressing  willingness  to  move  emphasized 
reasons  related  to  housing  and  their  economic  situation, 
while  those  unwilling  to  move  most  frequently  mentioned 
neighborhood  and  community  factors,  social  ties,  and 
housing  (table  28) . 


Table    28. 


Percent   who    specified    reasons    for   willingness    or   unwilling- 
ness to   move  out  of  neighborhood 


Table   17. 


Percent  who  were  unwilling  to  move  out  of  neighborhood, 
by     occupancy     status     and  housing  quality  rating 


Reasons 


Percent 

Occupancy  Status  and 

Number 

Unwilling 

Housing  Quality  Rating 

Reporting 

to  Move 

Owner 

Good 

2,234 

11 

Fair 

372 

75 

Poor 

357 

75 

Renter 

Good 

819 

61 

Fair 

252 

51 

Poor 

•    322 

46 

Rent  free 

Good 

549 

74 

Fair 

73 

73 

Poor 

72 

72 

General  satisfaction 
General  unwillingness 
Neighborhood  characteristics 
Community  facilities 
Social  ties 

To  children 

To  others 
House  characteristics 
Economic  factors 
Relationship  to  urban  area 

Closer  to  city 

Closer  to  country 
Climate 

Topographical  characteristics 
Health  factors 
Other 

Number  reporting 


Willing 

Unwilling 

Total 

to  Move 

to  Move 

Percent 

34 

48 

5 

8 

14 

11 

15 

11 

7 

13 

8 

9 

8 

11 

4 

14 

14 

20 

12 

9 

16 

6 

1 

3 

2 

7 

1 

3 

* 

1 

3 

* 

1 

* 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5,076 

1,493 

3,583 

1  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Although  economic  considerations  (willing  to  move  to 
some  place  cheaper,  or  where  taxes  were  lower;  unwilling 
to  move  because  they  could  not  afford  it  or  they  presently 
had  low  rent)  were  given  as  reasons  for  both  willingness 
and  unwillingness  to  move,  a  larger  percentage  gave  them 
as  reasons  for  being  willing  to  move  ( table  28 ) .  Among 
the  case  study  respondents  financial  reasons  were  frequently 
given  as  reasons  for  living  in  their  present  residence — the 
rent  was  low;  they  owned  their  house;  their  house  was 
inexpensive  to  operate;  they  wanted  income  property;  or 
they  had  been  unable  to  keep  their  former  house  because 
of  finances.  All  case  study  respondents  living  with  children 
indicated  that  the  initial  move  into  the  homes  of  children 
was  related  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  live  elsewhere. 
Three  fifths  of  all  case  study  families  who  had  moved  since 
age  65  gave  financial  reasons  for  their  moves. 

Among  the  aged  respondents  willing  to  move,  the  survey 
revealed  that  the  largest  group  would  consider  a  move  in 
the  same  area.  Half  of  the  survey  respondents  who  were 
willing  to  move  mentioned  places  in  the  same  county,  7 
percent  mentioned  the  same  state,  and  15  percent  another 
state.  .About  one  fourth  of  the  group  expressed  general 
willingness  to  move  without  specifying  where. 

In  order  to  determine  some  of  the  problems  and  satisfac- 
tions created  by  a  move  to  aoiew  housing  development  in 
the  suburbs,  13  aged  individuals  who  had  recently  moved 
to  such  a  development  were  studied  as  special  cases.  It 
was  found  that  the  primary  factor  precipitating  the  move 
to  the  suburbs  was  a  desire  to  be  near  children  or  a  depend- 
ency upon  children,  although  several  families  had  moved 
because  their  former  house  or  neighborhood  was 
deteriorating.  Eight  of  the  families  owned  their  own  houses. 
Five  had  special  dwelling  units  in  structures  with  their 
children — a  complete  floor  or  level  made  into  a  separate 
apartment  for  the  aged  couple  or  individual. 

Most  of  the  respondents  expressed  satisfaction  with  life 
in  the  suburban  development.  Only  two  families  expressed 


general  dissatisfaction  and,  in  one  of  these  cases,  the  dis- 
satisfaction was  largely  due  to  problems  which  resulted 
from  widowhood.  Although  most  of  the  respondents  ap- 
peared to  be  pleased  with  life  in  the  development,  four 
fifths  of  them  said  that  they  still  had  ties  with  their  old 
neighborhoods  and  had  had  problems  of  adjustment. 
Typical  responses  were:  "You  don't  get  acquainted  as 
easily  here  as  in  a  village.  When  we  first  came  we  missed 
our  old  neighborhood."  "There  was  a  feeling  I  belonged.  I 
do  not  have  the  same  feeling  here.  Those  days  are  gone." 
"I  still  miss  the  old  place,  but  I'm  getting  used  to  it  here 
now."  "I'm  not  rooted  to  this  spot  yet."  For  most 
respondents  the  advantages  of  being  uprooted  seemed  to 
outweigh  the  disadvantages.  Perhaps  the  predominant  feel- 
ing was  expressed  by  one  respondent  who  said,  "I'm  happy, 
but  one  must  adjust  to  such  a  move." 

Summary 

Attitudes  toward  the  neighborhood  and  community — 
both  in  terms  of  social  contacts  provided  and  community 
facilities  available — are  reflected  in  attitudes  toward  mov- 
ing. Families  in  the  study  were  generally  unwilling  to  move. 
However,  a  larger  percentage  were  willing  to  move  out  of 
the  neighborhood  than  within  the  neighborhood.  The 
major  factor  influencing  willingness  to  move. was  occupancy 
status.  Owners  were  much  more  reluctant  to  move  than 
were  renters.  Although  having  most  of  their  friends  in  the 
neighborhood  made  respondents  less  willing  to  move,  it 
had  a  greater  influence  on  renters  than  on  owners.  A  large 
proportion  of  respondents  were  unable  to  give  specific  rea- 
sons for  their  willingness  or  unwillingness  to  move.  Pre- 
dominant among  reasons  which  were  given  were  those  re- 
lated to  characteristics  of  the  neighborhood,  to  community 
facilities,  and  to  proximity  of  children  and  others.  In 
addition,  both  survey  and  case  study  respondents  also 
emphasized  economic  reasons  for  their  attitude  toward 
moving. 
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IV.     IMPLICATIONS 


Examination  of  the  general  factors  which  influence  per- 
sonal contact  and  the  use  of  community  facilities  by  the 
aged  emphasizes  the  local  character  of  problems  and  the 
necessity  of  tailoring  solutions  to  meet  needs  within  the  in- 
dividual community.  Therefore,  communities  will  vary  in 
the  individuals,  groups,  or  public  agencies  ultimately  as- 
suming the  responsibility  for  meeting  the  needs  which  the 
aged  themselves  are  unable  to  meet.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  monograph  to  assign  community  responsibility.  How- 
ever, when  obligations  are  assumed,  they  should  be  met 
intelligently;  and  the  enthusiasm  for  "doing  something" 
for  the  growing  aged  population  should  be  channeled  to 
meet  as  fully  as  possible  the  specific  needs  of  the  aged 
population  while  taking  into  consideration  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  community  and  its  resources. 

This  concluding  section  will  focus  on  the  factors  which 
influence  the  types  of  problems,  the  extent  of  problems, 
and  the  possible  solutions  to  problems  facing  any  individual 
community.  Three  general  groups  of  factors  will  be  con- 
sidered :  ( 1 )  broad  generalizations  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  the  aged  to  the  community,  (2)  specific  charac- 
teristics of  communities  and  their  populations,  and  (3) 
concepts  which  the  community  holds  of  the  aged,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  embodied  in  community  planning 
concepts  and  legal  considerations. 

Generalizations  Concerning 
the  Aged  and  the  Community 

From  this  study,  there  emerged  evidence  of  three 
general  factors  which  influenced  the  aged's  demands  on 
the  community,  the  way  they  used  it,  and  their  reactions 
to  it.  These  were:  changes  which  occurred  in  the  lives  of 
the  aged;  the  role  of  relatives  in  their,  lives;  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  aged  to  continue  patterns  of  community  use 
which  they  had  formed  earlier  in  their  lives.  In  part,  these 
factors  are  the  result  of  present  conditions  and  may  alter 
as  changes  take  place  in  society.  In  part,  they  are  basic  and 
will  continue  to  affect  attitudes  and  practices  of  the  aged 
regardless  of  changes  in  the  status  of  the  aged  or  in  the 
community  structure.  Although  these  factors  relate  to  those 
discussed  in  the  section  which  deals  with  community  char- 
acteristics, their  general  influence  in  relation  to  making 
decisions  concerning  both  the  needs  of  the  aged  and  the 
potential  solutions  to  their  problems  make  it  important  that 
they  be  examined  separately. 

Role  of  Change 

Changes  that  disrupt  continuity  in  living  patterns  are  the 
major  factors  influencing  the  amount  of  personal  contact 
of  the  aged.  As  the  amount  of  change  or  the  number  of 
changes    increases,    the    amount    of  personal    contact    de- 


creases. Various  personal  strengths  and  resources  aid  in 
diminishing  the  effects  of  the  losses,  as  do  the  proximity 
of  relatives,  potential  friends,  or  neighbors. 

Almost  all  of  the  aged  experience  changes  of  one  sort 
or  another.  Retirement  severs  many  informal  working  con- 
tacts, and  as  age  increases,  friends  and  relatives  die.  The 
survey  revealed  that  despite  these  general  losses,  re- 
spondents who  had  a  spouse  living,  who  were  living  in  their 
own  households,  and  who  were  long-time  residents  of  the 
community  had  a  high  frequency  of  personal  contact  and 
seldom  seemed  to  be  isolated.  On  the  other  hand,  widow- 
hood, moving,  the  surrender  of  independent  living,  poor 
health,  or  a  major  change  within  the  neighborhood  — 
changes  which  occurred  individually  or  in  combination  — 
produced  disruptive  effects  on  the  living  patterns  of  the 
aged  and  on  their  contacts.  Changes  fell  into  three  major 
categories:  those  which  put  physical  distance  between  the 
aged  person  and  familiar  contacts,  those  which  decreased 
the  ability  of  the  aged  to  reach  familiar  contacts  (usually 
the  result  of  physical  or  economic  dependence),  and  those 
which  modified  traditional  roles  and  thus  severed  certain 
ties  and  activities. 

While  disruption  of  continuity  in  living  patterns  was 
observed  only  in  its  effect  on  personal  contacts,  it  is  hypothe- 
sized that  these  types  of  change  also  would  influence 
the  use  of  community  facilities.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
those  moving  to  a  new  locality  may  abandon  familiar 
activities  and  shopping  patterns  and  adopt  a  more  limited 
number  of  new  ones.  This  may  be  especially  true  of  those 
moving  into  the  households  of  others.  Likewise,  widowhood 
may  mean  the  cessation  of  or  change  in  many  shopping 
and  recreational  patterns  which  were  engaged  in  while 
the  spouse  was  living. 

Role  of  Relatives 

Although  there  are  disruptive  elements  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  aged,  the  presence  of  relatives  appears  to  be 
a  primary  stabilizing  factor  and  to  provide  at  least  one 
thread  of  continuity  in  their  lives.  Our  society  is  often  con- 
sidered to  be  highly  mobile  with  family  members  separated 
by  long  distances;  however,  the  data  revealed  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  aged  had  relatives  close  by  and  were 
dependent  upon  them  for  assistance  in  various  activities  as 
well  as  for  much  of  their  personal  contact.  It  was  primarily 
relatives  who  stopped  by  or  telephoned  regularly  and  who 
were  sources  of  help  in  an  emergency;  and  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  cases,  it  was  only  relatives  who  filled  these  roles. 
Relatives  were  also  a  major  source  of  transportation.  The 
dependence  on  relatives  for  transportation,  however,  was 
not  based  solely  on  a  need  for  transportation.  Even  when 
shopping  facilities  were  close  by  or  public  transportation 
available,  relatives  often  furnished  transportation;  in  many 
cases,  this  service  appeared  primarily  to  meet  a  social  need 
of  the  aged  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  relatives  to  give 
them  attention. 

Although  these  ties  and  contacts  may  provide  deep  satis- 
factions to  both  the  aged  and  their  relatives,  there  are 
undoubtedly  instances  in  which  other  personal  contacts  or 
supplementary  contacts  would  be  desired  by  the  aged  or 
in  which  the  relationship  would  not  be  desired  by  the  rela- 
tives. Without  further  insight  into  these  relationships,  it  is 
impossible   to   know   to   what   degree    alternative   personal 
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contacts  or  opportunities  for  greater  independence  are 
needed  or  would  be  accepted.  Knowledge  of  the  satisfac- 
tions as  well  as  the  problems  arising  from  close  personal 
ties  and  dependence  is  basic  to  understanding  how  well 
needs  are  being  met. 

Effect  of  Continuing  Patterns 

The  patterns  of  use  and  the  attitudes  toward  community 
facilities  which  are  formed  in  youth  and  middle  age  have  a 
strong  influence  on  patterns  and  attitudes  in  old  age.  Cer- 
tain common  experiences,  such  as  having  lived  during  the 
same  period,  having  lived  in  a  community  of  a  certain  size, 
or  having  lived  in  an  area  with  strong  local  tradition  create 
common  attitudes  or  behavior  among  large  groups  within 
a  given  community  which  influence  interest  in  using  cer- 
tain facilities,  reaction  to  organized  activity,  or  concepts 
of  the  pleasure  inherent  in  selected  activities. 

Among  the  aged  in  this  study  there  was  a  tendency  to 
pursue  old  patterns  and  reject  new  ones  even  though  the 
new  ones  might  have  provided  greater  convenience  and 
comfort.  Those  who  had  spent  little  time  neighboring,  had 
generally  not  belonged  to  organizations,  had  seldom  or 
never  used  the  library,  or  had  spent  little  time  in  parks 
did  not  begin  to  do  so  in  retirement  even  though  they  had 
more  time  for  recreation  and  leisure  activity.  Those  who 
had  traveled  across  the  city  to  a  supermarket  in  order  to 
obtain  a  wider  variety  of  merchandise  and  cheaper  prices 
were  still  unwilling  to  patronize  neighborhood  stores  when 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  drive  and  the  supermarket 
was  difficult  to  reach.  Those  who  had  been  used  to  travel- 
ing by  car  and  had  grown  accustomed  to  this  convenience 
would  often  wait  until  someone  could  take  them  rather 
than  use  public  transportation. 

Although  the  continuation  of  former  patterns  may  reflect 
resistance  to  change,  in  many  cases,  it  appears  that  two 
other  elements  were  involved:  in  some  instances,  values 
had  not  changed  even  though  the  conditions  under  which 
these  values  had  evolved  had  been  altered ;  in  others,  there 
was  a  lack  of  or  limited  experience  with  certain  facilities. 

Knowledge  of  attitudes  and  practices  are  useful  in  at 
least  two  ways.  First,  it  provides  a  tool  for  anticipating  the 
likelihood  of  acceptance  or  use  of  new  facilities  or  pro- 
grams. For  example,  it  may  provide  an  awareness  that  a 
facility  which  has  the  potential  for  meeting  an  existing 
need  will  tend  to  be  rejected  because  it  does  not  fit  into 
the  accustomed  activity  pattern.  Secondly,  it  aids  in  dif- 
ferentiating between  those  who  express  lack  of  interest 
based  on  experience  and  those  who  have  had  no  exposure  to 
ideas  or  experiences.  Since  present  attitudes  and  practices 
are  neither  necessarily  the  most  desirable  nor  inevitable,  it 
would  indicate  where  education  might  be  a  possible  tool 
both  in  the  introduction  of  new  facilities  and  programs  and 
in  developing  increased  or  new  use  of  existing  facilities. 

Effect  of  Community  Characteristics 
on  Planning  for  the  Aged 

Knowledge  of  general  needs  and  problems  of  the  aged 
is  useful  in  solving  the  problems  of  a  particular  community 
only  when  it  is  combined  with  knowledge  of  characteris- 
tics of  the  community  itself — its  population,  local  tradition 
and  attitudes,  physical  features,  and  resources.  It  is  the  in- 


teraction of  these  local  factors  which  creates  unique  prob- 
lems and  influences  the  solutions  to  these  problems. 

Population 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  aged  individuals  in  a  com- 
munity have  little  meaning  unless  specific  characteristics 
of  these  individuals  are  known.  Such  detail  allows  atten- 
tion to  be  focused  on  specific  segments  of  the  aged  popula- 
tion rather  than  the  total  aged  group.  For  example,  an 
awareness  of  the  proportion  of  aged  individuals  who  are 
married,  widowed,  or  single,  particularly  if  combined  with 
information  on  their  living  arrangements,  their  economic 
and  physical  condition,  and  the  proximity  of  relatives,  pro- 
vides insight  into  the  extent  and  types  of  problems  which 
may  face  the  aged  and  the  community. 

Not  only  do  data  on  population  characteristics  serve  to 
identify  problems  but  they  may  also  aid  in  providing  the 
most  effective  solutions  to  these  problems.  Through  the 
identification  of  the  factors  creating  problems,  solutions  can 
be  related  to  basic  psychological  and  physical  needs,  thus 
preventing  the  adoption  of  measures  which  are  superficial 
or  temporary.  An  illustration  may  be  seen  in  the  analysis 
of  dependent  transportation.  If  such  transportation  is  meet- 
ing needs  for  attention  and  social  interaction,  the  provision 
of  convenient  public  transportation  may  not  result  either 
in  its  use  or  in  the  decline  of  the  use  of  dependent  means 
of  transportation.  The  satisfaction  of  basic  needs  also  be- 
comes important  in  the  selection  and  development  of  facili- 
ties for  the  use  of  leisure  time.  The  success  or  failure  of 
many  organizations  or  activity  centers  for  the  aged  will  de- 
pend upon  what  group  they  are  planned  for  and  how  well 
they  meet  basic  needs  of  this  group. 

Other  Community  Factors 

The  physical  development  of  the  community,  its  facilities, 
and  its  resources  influence  the  types  of  problems  existing 
and  the  action  which  reasonably  may  be  taken  if  the  com- 
munity is  to  serve  a  supportive  role  to  the  aged. 

The  physical  development  of  the  community  (as  revealed 
through  the  character  of  downtown  areas,  the  amount  and 
condition  of  available  housing,  the  traffic  patterns,  the 
location  of  industry,  the  amount  of  dispersion  of  business 
and  commercial  development,  the  public  transportation, 
the  patterns  of  growth)  contributes  to  the  type  of  living 
environment  available  for  the  aged  and  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  maintain  independent  living.  In  addition, 
it  aids  or  limits  the  location  of  special  housing,  the  develop- 
ment of  special  facilities,  and  any  special  efforts  to  link 
the  aged  with  facilities. 

Differences  in  the  way  communities  serve  the  needs  of 
the  aged  also  vary  with  the  availability  and  characteristics 
of  basic  shopping  facilities,  recreational  facilities,  and 
special  services — their  location,  the  types  of  services  of- 
fered, the  hours  available,  and  related  factors.  Many  of  the 
differences  between  communities  in  number  and  types  of 
facilities  are  a  function  of  size,  the  large  city  being  able  to 
support  a  greater  diversity  of  facilities  and  services  than 
the  small  town.  The  large  city  not  only  has  a  wide  range 
of  basic  facilities,  but  it  has  the  resources  and  population 
necessary  to  support  special  facilities  or  additional  facilities 
which  may  be  required  for  specialized  groups  such  as  the 
aged. 
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Basic  to  any  changes  which  may  be  made  to  increase 
the  ease  with  which  the  aged  may  make  use  of  the  com- 
munity or  to  improve  its  services  to  them  are  the  resources 
available.  These  resources  are  not  limited  to  financial  ones 
but  include  those  which  may  be  provided  by  private  groups 
and  agencies  which  can  assume  leadership  or  undertake 
programs,  and  the  legal  framework  and  the  organization 
within  the  community  which  may  facilitate  the  implemen- 
tation of  programs.  Again,  the  large  city  may  have  the 
greatest  resources  to  improve  or  increase  services  or  facili- 
ties or  to  initiate  change.  The  factor  of  resources  must  also 
be  considered  in  relation  to  total  community  need.  For 
example,  although  analysis  of  transportation  problems  of 
the  aged  may  indicate  the  need  for  better  public  transpor- 
tation with  more  frequent  service  and  more  routes,  such 
recommendations  may  not  be  realistic  in  relation  to  total 
community  demand  for  transportation  or  to  the  cost  to 
the  community. 

In  addition  to  examining  its  present  needs,  each  com- 
munity must  view  its  problems  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
changes  experienced  and  anticipated.  The  problems  facing 
the  community  whose  physical  and  social  structure  barely 
changes  over  the  years  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
communities  which  have  experienced  sudden  spurts  of 
growth,  great  population  mobility,  or  changes  in  the 
physical  environment.  In  general,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  population  of  this  country  is  becoming  more 
mobile  and  that  urban  growth  and  change  are  taking  place 
at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate.  In  future  generations  there 
will  be  a  larger  proportion  of  individuals  among  the  aged 
whose  families  are  scattered  across  the  country,  whose 
neighborhoods  have  undergone  drastic  change,  and  per- 
haps most  significantly  whose  roots  have  never  been  estab- 
lished deeply  in  one  neighborhood  or  community.  As  the 
traditional  elements  which  influence  opportunities  for 
maintaining  personal  relationships  disappear,  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  the  products  of  this  changing  world  may 
learn  to  develop  new  types  of  relationships  or  relationships 
under  new  conditions.  Nevertheless,  community  planning 
and  programs  should  also  assume  a  role  in  aiding  people 
to  establish  new  contacts  or  to  provide  substitutes  for  con- 
tacts. 

Future  trends  in  community  development  should  also  be 
recognized.  For  example,  while  the  need  for  public  trans- 
portation for  the  aged  increases,  the  trend  in  many  com- 
munities is  for  services  to  be  limited  or  eliminated.  There 
also  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  communities  deliberately 
to  bring  about  change  through  programs  such  as  urban 
renewal  and  highway  construction.  The  older  sections  of 
the  cities  which  these  programs  affect  often  have  larger- 
than-usual  aged  populations,  populations  which  may  suffer 
more  acutely  from  uprooting  than  younger  families  and  in- 
dividuals. The  community,  therefore,  must  carefully  con- 
sider its  role  in  causing  or  preventing  such  uprooting  and 
its  role  in  providing  substitutes  for  the  losses  sustained. 

Concepts  Which  the  Community 
Holds  About  the  Aged 

The  stereotypes  which  people  have  of  old  age  (e.g.,  as 
a  period  marked  by  economic  insecurity,  poor  health,  loneli- 
ness, resistance  to  change,  and  failing  physical  and  mental 


powers)53  influence  both  the  roles  into  which  society  chan- 
nels the  aged  and  the  types  of  planning  which  are  done 
for  them.  Therefore,  when  the  needs  of  the  aged  within 
a  community  are  known  and  a  desire  is  present  to  take 
steps  to  meet  these  needs,  the  type  of  action  taken  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  realized  are  largely  dependent  on  local 
attitudes.  These  are  revealed  in  concepts  of  where  and 
how  the  aged  should  be  sheltered,  and  in  the  way  in  which 
their  needs  are  considered  in  local  statutes  and  controls, 
and  in  the  community  planning  process  in  general. 

Location  Theory 

Any  development  of  housing  or  provision  of  facilities  for 
the  aged  must  of  necessity  be  keyed  to  general  theories  re- 
garding the  location  of  the  aged  in  the  community.  Many 
of  the  attitudes  of  the  community  toward  the  aged  are 
revealed  in  such  questions  related  to  location  as  whether 
the  aged  should  remain  in  familiar  neighborhoods  or  if 
moved,  whether  their  housing  should  be  integrated  with 
that  of  younger  families  and  be  located  close  to  community 
activity. 

Although  no  large  scale  studies  of  either  preferences  or 
effects  of  change  on  the  aged  or  communities  have  been 
made,  people  tend  to  agree  that  the  aged  have  a  strong 
desire  to  remain  in  the  home  of  their  middle  years,  even 
though  they  may  be  alone  and  have  physical  and  financial 
difficulty  in  maintaining  it.54  It  has  also  been  frequently 
stated  that  even  when  the  aged  change  their  type  of  housing 
— for  example,  from  a  single-family  detached  house  to  an 
apartment,  a  boarding  house,  or  a  congregate  living  situa- 
tion— they  still  wish  to  remain  in  the  same  neighborhood  or 
community  in  order  to  maintain  ties  with  relatives,  friends, 
and  organizations.55 

Experience  in  England  has  shown  satisfaction  among  the 
aged  who  have  been  moved  from  their  homes  to  small 
converted  apartments  within  their  old  neighborhoods.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  aged  within  their  own  neighborhoods 
or  in  independent  units  within  neighborhoods  not  speci- 
fically developed  for  the  aged,  home  services  have  been 
experimented  with  in  this  country  and  provided  in  Europe. 
Such  services  have  included  housekeeping  services,  "meals- 
on-wheels,"  home  care  plans,  and  "friendly  visiting."  How- 
ever, when  the  aged  must  be  moved  or  a  site  for  new 
housing  is  being  selected,  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  is  whether  the  aged  should  be  inte- 
grated with  or  segregated  from  normal  community  life.  Al- 
though this  is  a  question  which  permeates  the  literature 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  various  studies,  no  consistent 
body  of  opinion  has  resulted. 

Part  of  the  confusion  undoubtedly  results  from  lack  of 
clarity  in  definition.  Pure  integration  and  segregation  can 
be  easily  illustrated.  An  example  of  integration  is  the 
Swedish  practice  of  providing  rent  subsidies  to  older  peo- 
ple so  they  may  select  a  dwelling  unit  in  an  apartment 
building  occupied  primarily  by  young  people.  Segregation 
can  be  illustrated  by  large  complexes  of  apartments  in- 
habited entirely  by  the  aged  and  located  away  from  other 
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developments.  However,  between  the  two  extremes  there 
are  many  degrees  of  segregation  or  integration.  Examples 
can  be  seen  of  individual  buildings  or  projects  for  the  aged 
that  are  surrounded  by  buildings  housing  younger  people, 
which  because  of  layout,  location,  or  size  of  the  building  or 
project  provide  varying  degrees  of  access  of  old  to  young. 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  one  author  discusses  as 
segregation,  another  terms  integration.  Analysis  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  either  segregation  or  integration  leads  one 
to  believe  that  less  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  defense 
of  each  theory  and  more  on  the  needs  met  by  the  various 
living  situations  on  the  continuum  between  integration  and 
segregation. 

Those  advocating  segregated  living  have  maintained  that 
the  aged  prefer  to  be  by  themselves,  away  from  the  con- 
fusion of  community  life,  close  to  the  companionship  of  con- 
temporaries, and  served  by  special  facilities.  The  amount 
of  segregated  housing  of  various  types  which  has  been  built 
is  itself  a  demonstration  of  the  influence  of  this  school  of 
thought.  Fraternal  lodges,  labor  unions,  religious  groups, 
voluntary  associations,  and  real  estate  promoters  have  been 
active  in  developing  segregated  housing  and  facilities.  Not 
only  have  private  organizations  been  active  in  such  develop- 
ments but  at  least  one  state,  Florida,  has  taken  an  interest 
in  retirement  villages. 

In  contrast,  many  authorities  question  segregation  by 
age.  They  protest  the  concept  of  removing  the  aged  from 
normal  neighborhoods  where  they  may  have  contacts  with 
young  and  old,  maintain  normal  interests  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  use  available  facilities.  Mumford,  for  example, 
has  said  that  "to  normalize  old  age,  we  must  return  the 
old  to  the  community."56  In  a  mixed  community,  he  sees 
opportunities  for  the  aged  to  provide  such  services  as 
gardening,  carpentry  and  repair  work,  and  baby  sitting 
which  would  result  in  renewed  intercourse  between  the 
three  generations.  Proximity  to  young  people  would  result 
in  frequent,  short  visits  instead  of  more  formal  and  infre- 
quent ones.  To  accomplish  this  and  at  the  same  time  to 
facilitate  nursing  care  and  visiting  among  old  people,  he 
suggests  the  grouping  of  aged  people  in  small  units  of  from 
six  to  twelve  apartments  which  would  be  a  part  of  the 
larger  mixed  community.57 

The  question  might  also  be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  lack  of  availability  of  younger  families  for  visiting, 
rather  than  age  per  se,  may  be  one  factor  in  a  preference 
of  many  older  people  for  neighborhoods  with  people  pre- 
dominantly their  own  age. 

Recently  writers  have  expressed  a  modified  viewpoint, 
stressing  individual  differences  in  the  degree  of  segregation 
which  is  desirable  and  making  a  distinction  between  insula- 
tion and  isolation.  Rosow,  for  example,  has  postulated  four 
conditions  under  which  the  aged  may  be  socially  inte- 
grated into  normal  neighborhoods.  These  factors  are:  long- 
term  residency;  stable,  unchanging  neighborhood;  social 
homogeneity;  and  primary  groups  of  friends,  relatives, 
family,  neighbors  relatively  intact.  For  those  without  these 
social  ties  (the  group  for  which  he  believes  there  is  a  hous- 
ing problem),  he  advocates  a  concentration  of  older  peo- 
ple in  the  community — a  concentration  which  is  insulated 


from  rather  than  separated  from  the  community.58 

There  have  also  been  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
whether  the  aged  should  live  downtown  near  community 
facilities  or  in  the  countryside  and  the  more  remote  resi- 
dential districts.  In  the  past,  old  age  has  been  associated 
with  a  need  for  peace  and  quiet,  and  this  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean  location  of  the  aged  away  from  urban 
congestion.  In  addition,  many  have  held  the  idea  that  the 
retired  urbanite  desires  to  tend  a  garden  and  live  a  semi- 
rural  life.  Homes  for  the  aged  were  almost  always  in  the 
country,  and  many  retirement  villages  were  relatively  self- 
sufficient  units  isolated  from  established  communities.  Al- 
though practice  still  sometimes  favors  more  isolated  loca- 
tions, there  has  been  a  general  reversal  in  thinking,  with 
the  criteria  for  good  housing  now  being  how  well  it  pro- 
vides for  participation  in  community  activity.  According 
to  Donahue  and  Ashley: 

It  is  now  commonly  recommended  that  special  housing  (in- 
dependent and  communal)  for  older  people  be  sited  in  the  hearts 
of  cities,  often  in  slum  clearance  areas,  in  renovated  hotels  or  old 
mansions,  or  in  "close-in"  residential  areas.  The  shifting  point  of 
view  is  not  the  result  of  careful  measurements  of  the  physical  and 
mental  health  and  participation  of  an  older  age  group  living  under 
crowded  urban  conditions  as  compared  with  a  group  living  in 
suburban  or  rural  settings.  It  is  rather  the  whole-hearted  accep- 
tance of  the  hypothesis  that  the  old  want  and  need  to  live  in  close 
proximity  to  community  facilities  and  services,  and  that  it  is 
better  and  cheaper  for  the  community  to  have  them  do  so.50 

As  a  result  of  this  shift  in  attitude,  comfort,  ease,  and 
activity  have  been  accepted  as  the  dominant  desires  in- 
fluencing the  location  of  housing. 

Suburban  development  in  postwar  years  has  failed  to 
meet  these  criteria  and  has  tended  to  discourage  residence 
by  an  aged  population.  New  suburban  development  has 
been  geared  to  the  needs  of  young  families,  and  as  a  result 
the  proportion  of  retired  people  has  been  very  low.  For 
example,  in  one  Chicago  suburb,  the  proportion  was  only 
2  percent.60  The  old  person  moving  to  the  suburbs  is  faced 
with  several  problems.  Since  the  houses  are  built  primarily 
for  families  with  children,  many  are  larger  than  those  de- 
sired by  the  aged  (yet  too  small  for  sharing  with  the 
younger  generation).  Even  when  the  size  of  the  house  is 
suitable,  its  cost  may  well  be  beyond  the  aged  person's 
reach;  and  in  many  tract  developments,  apartments  gener- 
ally have  not  been  built.  Also,  many  of  the  newly  de- 
veloped areas  outside  of  our  cities  are  beyond  the  network 
of  public  transportation;  thus,  dependence  upon  others  for 
transportation  creates  a  degree  of  isolation  for  the  aged 
person.  The  transportation  problem  is  often  aggravated  by 
the  location  of  facilities — the  shopping  center,  well  beyond 
walking  distance,  is  the  usual  pattern.  Suburban  planning 
is,  therefore,  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  aged  who  might 
desire  to  live  there  because  of  the  larger  lots  or  the  proximi- 
ty to  their  children  who  live  in  new  developments. 

In  all  of  the  concepts  related  to  location  of  the  aged,  the 
fallacy  lies  not  in  the  concept  itself  but  in  the  attempt  to 
apply  it  to  the  aged  population  as  a  whole.  For  different 
individuals,  under  different  circumstances,  each  may  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  planning  for  the  aged.  The  usefulness  of 
these  concepts  lies  in  the  determination  of  the  conditions 
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under  which  they  are  meaningful  rather  than  in  their 
complete  acceptance  or  rejection.  Kira  has  emphasized 
the  diversity  of  needs  in  many  aspects  of  housing  the  aged : 

The  aged  are  a  very  varied  and  very  diverse  group.  They  have 
every  kind  of  need,  they  have  every  kind  of  problem,  they  are 
everywhere.  They  also  have  every  kind  of  housing  problem  and 
every  kind  of  housing  need.  The  problem  is  not  one  of  separating 
the  aged  from  the  rest  of  us  or  mixing  them  up  with  the  rest  of 
us.  The  problem  is  not  one  of  public  versus  private  housing.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  individual  homes  or  apartments.  All  these  are  im- 
portant parts  of  the  total  need.  There  is  room  for  and  a  market 
for  every  one  of  these.61 

The  recognition  of  the  differences  among  the  aged  is 
essential  to  the  intelligent  solution  of  their  problems.  Both 
the  aged  and  the  community  suffer  from  the  promulgation 
of  limited  and  exclusive  viewpoints. 

General  Planning  Concepts 

In  current  theory  related  to  community  planning  and 
development,  social  decisions  frequently  have  ignored  the 
aged  as  a  segment  of  society.  As  a  result,  many  general 
planning  concepts  tend  to  discriminate  against  the  aged  in 
the  sense  that  lack  of  adequate  provision  for  them  is  a 
decision  to  exclude  them. 

Neighborhood  theory.  One  of  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  planning  with  little  thought  of  the  aged  can  be 
seen  in  the  theory  involving  the  building  block  of  urban 
pattern — the  neighborhood.  Although  authorities  differ  in 
their  concept  of  the  role  of  the  neighborhood  unit  (particu- 
larly, in  regard  to  its  effectiveness  in  overcoming  urban 
social  detachment),  it  has  been  the  accepted  working  unit 
for  the  development  of  urban  form.  As  a  tool  in  common 
use,  its  importance  cannot  be  minimized. 

The  neighborhood  generally  has  been  planned  for  the 
family  with  children  since  those  concerned  with  neighbor- 
hood design  have  linked  it  with  child  rearing.  Perry,  who 
developed  many  of  the  concepts  associated  with  neighbor- 
hood theory,  has  stated: 

Of  these  various  kinds  of  housing,  that  devoted  to  child-rearing 
families  is  peculiarly  and  vitally  dependent  upon  the  resources  and 
character  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  Parents  require  much  more 
than  a  house  and  lot.  They  need  a  school,  a  playground,  groceries 
and  drug  stores,  and  perhaps  a  church.  They  want  their  children 
to  associate  with  children  from  homes  which  hold  standards 
similar  to  their  own.62 

Many  of  the  elements  of  the  neighborhood  as  conceived 
by  Perry  were  related  to  the  needs  of  the  young:  the  ele- 
mentary school  was  selected  both  as  the  focal  point  of  the 
neighborhood  and  as  the  factor  defining  the  size  and  extent 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  traffic  arteries,  in  addition  to 
delineating  the  neighborhood,  were  to  be  designed  so  that 
children  would  not  have  to  cross  them  on  the  way  to 
school.63 

Curiously,  although  the  needs  of  the  elderly  are  not  basic 
to  the  theory,  certain  needs  of  the  elderly  are  met  in  the 
conventional  view  of  neighborhood — for  example,  near- 
ness to  community  facilities  and  the  protection  from  heavy 
traffic.  In  fact,  Mumford  has  drawn  a  parallel  between 
the  needs  of  the  aged  and  the  needs  of  the  child: 


Now  it  happens  that  the  number  of  people  over  sixty-five  in  a 
community  are  roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  number  of  children 
under  six  or  seven;  and  in  meeting  the  needs  of'  both  extremes 
pretty  much  the  same  conditions  hold.  Young  children  need 
special  protection  and  bodily  care;  they  must  be  guarded  from 
wheeled  vehicles ;  their  difficulties  in  locomotion  and  coordination 
when  under  three  make  it  desirable  to  avoid  unnecessary  obstacles 
and  long  flights  of  stairs.  Even  psychologically,  there  are  parallels 
between  the  self-absorption  of  the  young  child  and  the  tendency 
to  withdrawal  and  inner  concentration  that  mark  the  last  phase 
of  senescence.64 

Although  from  the  standpoint  of  mobility,  a  child's  and 
aged  person's  environment  may  have  similar  requirements, 
widowed  or  single  individuals  and  families  without  children 
present  often  have  needs,  habits,  and  activities  which  are 
not  met  in  the  conventional  neighborhood.  Dean,  in  dis- 
cussing "other-than-normal"  families,  has  pointed  out 
that  such  families  and  individuals  may  desire  the  privacy 
and  anonymity  of  urban  areas  close  to  transportation,  work, 
and  entertainment  centers.  He  has  further  stated  that  many 
types  of  families,  among  them  the  aged,  function  quite  well 
without  being  integrated  into  the  traditional  neighborhood 
and  might  be  best  served  by  specialized  neighborhoods.65 

Land  use.  Not  only  have  neighborhoods  been  developed 
with  the  needs  of  young  families  as  criteria,  but  in  many 
communities  land  use  plans  have  prevented  new  patterns 
from  forming  and  have  frozen  existing  patterns — in  many 
cases  discriminating  against  the  aged. 

In  the  development  of  land  use  patterns,  communities 
generally  attempt  to  separate  uses  and  to  prevent  one  use 
from  damaging  another.  Often  this  separation  goes  beyond 
the  mere  separation  of  business  and  commercial  from  resi- 
dential uses.  Areas  may  be  set  aside  for  single-family 
houses,  two-family  houses,  or  multiple-family  structures. 
This,  coupled  with  current  building  practice,  tends  to  create 
neighborhoods  with  houses  of  similar  type,  size,  lot  size,  and 
cost.  Thus,  the  attempt  to  prevent  an  adverse  mixture  of 
land  uses,  in  practice,  prevents  a  mixture  of  different  types 
of  people.  Concern  over  this  situation  has  been  expressed 
by  Hoben  who  has  stated  that  "zoning  ordinances  and 
related  land  use  controls  should  be  examined  critically  to 
see  whether  they  are  creating  a  stratification  of  population 
which  not  only  freezes  out  the  old  people  but  also  creates 
neighborhoods  suitable  for  use  by  a  family  during  only  a 
very  short  part  of  its  life  cycle."66  -    "    . 

Since  land  use  is  controlled  by  zoning  law,  the  detail 
concerning  the  housing  problems  created  by  current  prac- 
tice will  be  discussed  later  under  legal  factors. 

Urban  redevelopment.  The  various  programs  such  as 
urban  renewal  and  highway  construction  which  are 
changing  the  faces  of  cities  create  both  problems  and  op- 
portunities in  housing  the  aged.  Since  many  aged  families 
and  individuals  live  in  the  older  sections  of  cities  where 
housing  may  be  deteriorating,  redevelopment  proposals 
tend  to  affect  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  them.  Under 
present  programs,  problems  have  been  created  as  a  result 
of  the  financial,  social,  and  psychological  losses  which  are 
sustained  when  the  aged  are  uprooted  or  have  their  en- 
vironment changed. 
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Financial  problems  often  result  from  the  forced  sale  of 
an  owned  house,  since  for  many,  home  ownership  is 
security  in  old  age,  representing  "prepaid  rent."  A  pension 
or  social  security,  which  will  cover  taxes,  utilities,  and 
minor  repairs,  may  not  stretch  to  cover  rent  or  mortgage 
payments  on  a  comparable  dwelling.  In  many  cases,  the 
value  of  the  dwelling  makes  replacement  impossible.  In 
addition,  for  both  owners  and  renters,  the  expenses  of 
moving,  including  deposits  and  prepayment  of  rent,  place 
additional  hardships  on  those  who  have  no  income  or  only 
small  income.  (These  problems  exist  despite  aid  from  Sec- 
tion 221  of  the  National  Housing  Act.) 

Financial  losses  are  only  part  of  the  losses  experienced 
in  redevelopment.  Social  and  psychological  losses  often  oc- 
cur with  the  destruction  of  the  physical  structures.  The 
scattering  of  family  and  friends  and  changes  in  the  location 
of  businesses  may  result  in  the  loss  of  both  a  functioning 
social  system  and  a  pattern  of  living.  Even  those  remaining 
within  the  redeveloped  area  may  experience  an  entirely 
new  environment  since  changes  destroy  the  familiar. 

On  the  other  hand,  redevelopment  activities  offer  the 
potential  for  a  good  environment  near  central  facilities. 
According  to  Hoben,  there  is: 

.  .  .  the  possibility  of  relating  to  urban  re-development  activities 
part  of  a  program  for  housing  the  aging  in  new  central  areas. 
Through  redevelopment,  large  blighted  or  slum  areas  can  be 
cleared  and  the  land  can  be  made  available  for  new  uses  at  pre- 
vailing market  prices  that  do  not  have  to  include  the  costs  of 
eliminating  the  accumulated  errors  of  the  past.  The  major  promise 
of  urban  redevelopment  as  regards  the  elderly  is  not  that  its  site 
cost  write-down  mechanism  alone  will  bring  the  cost  of  housing 
within  reach  of  this  group.  Rather,  the  promise  is  availability  of  a 
good  environment  in  near  central  locations  which  are  desirable 
for  many  of  the  old  people.  Here  could  be  built  new  housing  of 
several  types,  including  some  units  for  the  senior  population.67 

Legal  Factors 

The  third  group  of  factors  which  reflect  the  community's 
view  of  old  age  and  affect  the  ways  in  which  needs  of  the 
aged  may  be  met  consists  of  legal  limitations.  Within  each 
community  laws  are  established  which  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally influence  the  aged-housing-facilities  rela- 
tionship. Sometimes  these  laws  reflect  attitudes  toward 
the  aged  and  create  limitations  by  intent;  sometimes  they 
create  impediments  because  of  lack  of  concern  with  or  in- 
sight into  their  repercussions. 

Zoning  law.  Zoning  is  the  device  used  to  maintain  or 
develop  desired  land  use  patterns.  Three  types  of  prohibi- 
tions in  zoning  law  have  especially  affected  the  aged  popu- 
lation. These  are  the  prevention  of  conversion,  the  pre- 
vention of  special  housing  types,  and  the  prevention  of 
mixed  land  uses.  Ideally  an  evaluation  of  each  of  these 
types  of  provision  would  consider  total  community  need. 
Since  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion,  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  problems  created  for  the  aged  by 
zoning  law  rather  than  on  argument  for  or  against  various 
provisions. 

The  conversion  of  large  dwelling  units  into  several 
smaller  units  is  both  a  means  of  allowing  the  aged  to 
remain  in  their  homes  and  a  means  of  providing  special 
housing  for  the  aged.  Aged  individuals  or  couples  often 
own  larger  houses  than  they  need — houses  which  may  have 
structural  deficiencies,  lack  equipment,  and  be  located  in 


deteriorating  neighborhoods.  If  the  burden  of  maintaining 
such  a  structure  cannot  be  borne  by  the  aged  individual, 
his  choice  of  alternatives  is  limited.  If  he  is  prohibited 
from  converting  his  structure,  he  may  be  forced  to  move ; 
and  such  a  move  is  made  difficult  by  the  lack  of  suitable 
dwelling  units  as  well  as  the  probable  low  sale  price  of  his 
house.  The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  rather  than 
force  older  families  from  these  houses,  keep  the  houses 
empty,  or  permit  them  to  become  tax  delinquent,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  convert  them  into  two  or  more 
apartments. 

The  possibility  of  converting  large  dwelling  units  into 
smaller  units  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  elderly 
is  often  prevented  by  local  zoning  ordinances.  Prohibition 
of  conversions  is  usually  based  both  on  a  desire  to  separate 
residential  uses  from  other  uses  and  on  a  fear  that  converted 
housing  will  become  substandard  or  will  increase  the  density 
of  population  with  its  concomitant  pressure  on  existing 
facilities  such  as  playgrounds,  schools,  shopping,  parking, 
transit,  streets  and  highways,  water  supply,  and  sewage  dis- 
posal. The  problem  is  compounded  further  by  a  fear  of 
rooming  house  districts,  which  have  reputations  as  both 
symptoms  and  causes  of  neighborhood  blight.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  however,  that  conversion  for  the  aged  would 
tend  to  be  free  from  some  of  the  hazards  to  neighborhood 
stability.  For  instance,  aged  households  are  small  and 
would  not  create  land  crowding,  and  with  decreased  car 
ownership  they  would  require  less  parking  space.  In  addi- 
tion, the  aged  would  place  no  demand  on  schools.  The 
present  London  experience,  already  cited,  affords  con- 
firmation of  these  assumptions. 

A  plea  for  consideration  of  the  possible  advantages  of 
conversion  neither  implies  advocation  of  the  wholesale 
abolition  of  controls  on  conversion  nor  the  recommendation 
of  liberal  conversion  policy  because  of  the  needs  of  the 
aged.  It  does,  however,  mean  that  communities  should 
examine  their  particular  problems  both  being  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  prohibiting  conversion  and  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  permitting  regulated  conversion. 

If  we  accept  even  partially  the  thesis  that  it  is  desirable 
to  locate  the  aged  close  to  familiar  surroundings,  relatives, 
friends,  and  the  community  resources  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  zoning  ordinances  must  be  reexamined 
to  allow  the  selection  of  locations  for  special  groups  and 
special  housing  which  satisfy  these  criteria. 

Most  zoning  ordinances  in  existence  today  tend  to 
encourage  the  building  of  houses  to  accommodate  the 
average  family  and  to  discourage  the  provision  of  any 
special  types  of  housing.  The  smaller-than-normal,  com- 
pact dwelling  unit  located  in  close  proximity  to  facilities 
or  children — in  other  words  an  ideal  retirement  home  for 
certain  groups  of  the  aged — tends  to  be  discriminated 
against.  The  California  Senate  Interim  Committee  on 
Housing  and  Recreational  Needs  of  the  Elderly  reported 
that  "a  retirement  home  which  is  small  and  compact  on  a 
small  lot  within  reach  of  40-50  percent  of  the  aged  in  the 
moderate  income  group  does  not  fit  into  most  of  our 
existing  zoning  ordinances."68  The  report  further  stated: 
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A  cursory  investigation  of ,  zoning  and  building  code  require- 
ments in  Southern  California  cities  reveals  that  there  are  few  cities 
which  permit  the  construction  of  small  houses  on  small  lots.  For 
instance,  South  Pasadena,  an  ideal  city  for  middle-class  aged,  does 
not  permit  any  home  comprising  less  than  1,200  square  feet.  Most 
R-l  and  R-2  zones  prescribe  a  minimum  lot  of  8,000  feet.  Several 
reasons  have  been  advanced  for  cities  to  adopt  zoning  and  building 
ordinances  which  reject  a  small  house  and  lot.  Some  city  fathers 
are  concerned  with  the  slums  of  tomorrow  and  they're  convinced 
that  the  small  home  and  the  small  lot  will  result  in  slums,  but  this 
is  not  true  if  they  are  properly  planned  and  maintained.  .  .  . 
According  to  most  existing  city  ordinances,  ...  [a  community  of 
small  homes]  could  only  be  constructed  outside  city  limits  and  in 
some  areas  even  this  could  not  be  done  because  of  county  zoning 
or  building  code  requirements.69 

This  committee  did  not  recommend  abandoning  restric- 
tions but  suggested  new  approaches,  e.g.,  restrictions  based 
on  the  number  of  lots  running  side  by  side  for  a  group  of 
small  homes  and  related  facilities.70 

Solutions  to  the  problems  of  two-  and  three-generation 
living  have  frequently  featured  a  proposal  for  building 
either  a  free-standing  unit  or  an  attached  apartment  or 
room  and  bath  for  the  aged  person.  Such  units,  it  is  con- 
sidered, would  provide  privacy  for  each  generation,  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  communication  and  assistance 
when  needed.71  Current  zoning  law,  however,  would  pre- 
vent the  building  of  such  sub-units  in  most  residential  dis- 
tricts and  would  as  a  result  require  a  major  uprooting  of 
two  families  in  order  to  establish  this  semi-independent 
housing  arrangement. 

Although  much  has  been  written  on  planning  special 
accommodations  for  the  aged,  a  basic  question  frequently 
not  faced  is  where  such  housing,  particularly  that  involving 
group  living,  can  be  located.  Zoning  provides  different 
answers  in  different  communities.  In  a  special  survey  of 
communities  in  Los  Angeles  County,  variation  was  found 
between  communities  in  the  different  kinds  of  group  living 
arrangements  which  were  permitted.  For  the  physically- 
well  aged,  7  out  of  10  of  the  communities  allowed  housing 
for  6  or  more  persons  in  one  of  the  residential  zones.  In 
some  communities,  however,  group  living  was  not  allowed 
in  any  zone.  For  the  physically-ill  aged,  zoning  restrictions 
were  greater.  In  three  communities  they  were  not  allowed 
to  reside  under  group  living  conditions;  while  in  a  larger 
number,  special  permits  were  required  for  this  type  of 
residence.  In  about  one  third  of  the  communities,  resi- 
dences for  group  living  for  those  who  are  physically  ill 
were  allowed  only  in  commercial  zones.  Only  one  fourth 
of  the  communities  provided  for  this  group  in  residential 
zones  without  special  permits.  Even  greater  restrictions 
were  imposed  on  the  mentally  incompetent.  In  one  third 
of  the  communities,  housing  for  this  group  was  not  per- 
mitted at  all.72  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  individuals 
with  physical  and  mental  handicaps  can  be  cared  for  as 
relatives  in  the  most  exclusive  residential  districts,  while 
the  organized  care  of  such  people  is  generally  forbidden 
in  one-  and  two-family  districts.73 

Although  the  preceding  discussion  has  focused  on  special 
types  of  housing,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  quite 
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conventional  dwelling  types  may  be  prohibited  by  zoning. 
For  example,  a  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  ruling  which 
upheld  the  prohibition  of  apartment  houses  in  a  commu- 
nity automatically  prohibited  from  residence  elderly  per- 
sons who  could  not  take  care  of  a  house  or  who  needed 
less  space.74 

Often  the  result  of  present  ordinances  is  far  removed 
from  the  intent.  Although  some  laws  prohibiting  special 
types  of  houses  have  resulted  from  a  fear  of  certain  groups, 
many  are  essentially  means  of  controlling  densities.  The 
Scottish  Housing  Advisory  Committee  emphasized  the 
problem  by  saying,  "The  forms  which  older  people's  hous- 
ing will  take  will  depend  in  the  last  resort  on  the  population 
densities  which  are  desirable  in  each  district."75 

The  final  problem  which  zoning  creates  in  relation  to 
the  aged  is  related  to  its  purpose  of  separating  uses.  In  an 
area  zoned  strictly  for  residential  use,  the  development  of 
any  type  of  housing  complex  which  has  shopping  or  recrea- 
tion facilities  would  be  impossible.  It  has  been  found  that 
in  small  communities  where  neighborhood  shopping  is  not 
the  pattern,  neighborhood  facilities  are  seldom  used  by 
the  aged  even  when  more  convenient  than  other  facilities. 
However,  for  the  aged  who  are  unable  to  travel  to  distant 
facilities  and  have  no  one  to  take  them,  maintaining  inde- 
pendent living  may  well  hinge  on  having  shopping  and 
recreational  facilities  integrated  with  housing. 

To  achieve  the  desired  goals  in  housing  the  aged,  zoning 
practice  should  be  carefully  examined.  The  problems  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  the  aged  are  not  limited  only  to  hous- 
ing the  aged.  Many  are  inherent  in  zoning  itself  as  cur- 
rently practiced.  According  to  Hoover,  "The  measures 
of  .  .  .  effective  performance  [of  land  use  plans]  must  be 
in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community.  Therefore, 
we  shall  be  on  the  right  track  only  if  at  the  outset  we 
assume  that  the  plan  for  land  use  should,  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  carried  out,  achieve  specific  ends  that  bring  about 
a  higher  form  of  civilization  in  a  free  urban  society."76 

Local  codes.  The  housing  of  old  people  generally  tends 
to  be  in  poorer  condition  than  that  of  young  families  since 
the  aged  often  live  in  older  houses  which  they  cannot 
physically  or  economically  maintain.  Although  substandard 
housing  is  not  desirable  for  any  segment  of  the  population, 
old  people  are  more  seriously  affected  by  it  than  are  the 
young.  Substandard  conditions  are  more  dangerous  to 
those  who  have  poor  health  or  decreased  physical  abilities, 
and  since  the  aged  spend  more  time  at  home  they  are  more 
exposed  to  hazards  and  unpleasant  conditions.  Often  the 
aged  cannot  hope  for  improvement  in  these  conditions 
because  of  their  economic  situation. 

Public  influence  on  the  quality  of  housing  for  the  aged 
is  exerted  through  local  codes — housing  codes,  building 
codes,  plumbing  and  mechanical  codes,  fire  codes,  and 
public  health  regulations.  These  codes  do  not  consider 
special  needs  but  alleviate  the  most  serious  conditions  by 
forcing  substandard  housing  to  be  brought  up  to  mini- 
mum standards. 

Although  codes  offer  hope  for  improved  quality  of 
housing,  they  may,  at  the  same  time,  pose  a  threat  to  the 


74  Fanale  v.  Borough,  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  139  A.  2d.,  749,  March  17, 
1958. 

76  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

71  Robert  C.  Hoover,  "The  Land  Use  Plan,"  Planning  1958,  Chicago:  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials,  1958,  p.  176. 
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economic  position  of  the  aged.  For  the  renter  living  in  a 
city  in  which  codes  are  enforced,  codes  may  give  him  his 
only  hope  of  improved  conditions  unless  he  is  qualified 
for  and  accepts  public  housing.  In  contrast,  if  codes  are 
enforced,  aged  owners  may  be  faced  with  financial  hard- 
ship. For  those  with  limited  incomes,  making  changes  neces- 
sary to  conform  to  codes  may  be  virtually  impossible. 

Although  code  enforcement  is  generally  a  tool  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  housing  of  the  aged,  building  codes  have 
actually  been  a  deterrent  to  the  provision  of  certain  types 
of  housing  for  the  aged.  One  source  noted  that,  in  general, 
while  building  codes  prohibit  the  construction  of  rental 
units  of  less  than  1000  square  feet,  "excellent  dwelling 
facility  plans  have  been  developed  by  renowned  architects 
requiring  only  400  to  600  square  feet  of  floor  space."  Such 
units  could  be  specially  designed  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
within  the  financial  reach  of  moderate  income  groups.77 

Although  legal  factors  are  perhaps  the  major  stumbling 

"  California  Legislature,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 


block  to  developing  housing  and  facilities  for  the  aged, 
law  is  generally  a  reflection  of  attitudes  in  the  community 
and  will  not  change  until  the  people  within  the  community 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  aged  as  part  of  the  total  need 
and  accept  the  changes  which  come  with  old  age. 

Coupled  with  the  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  aged 
must  come  an  awareness  of  the  impact  of  the  community 
on  their  living  patterns.  The  rapid  process  of  change  which 
is  taking  place  throughout  the  country  has  meant  that 
daily  decisions  have  influenced  the  lives  of  the  aged — often 
without  knowledge  or  recognition  of  the  consequences. 

If  the  needs  of  the  aged  are  to  be  met,  in  the  future, 
planning  must  take  into  consideration  the  aged  segment 
of  the  population,  fostering  conditions  which  allow  them 
to  function  independently  rather  than  to  ultimately  become 
a  burden  on  the  community.  The  means  by  which  this  can 
be  accomplished  will  vary  from  community  to  community 
depending  upon  local  problems  and  the  resources  for 
solving  them. 
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APPENDIX  A.     BASIC  TABLES 


Table   A-1.    Percent  distribution  of  marital  status,  by  living  arrangements       Table   A-2.     Percent     distribution     of    aged     having    children,     by    living 
arrangements 


Marital  Status 


Total 


Living  in  Not  Living  in 

Own  Household  Own  Household 


Percent 


Category 


Total 


Living  in  Not  Living  in 

Own  Household  Own  Household 


Couples 

Widowed,  single  women 

Widowed,  single  men 


Total 

Number  reporting      5,122 


46 

55 

8 

39 

33 

67 

15 

12 

25 

100 

100 

100 

5,122 

4,209 

913 

Have  children 

Do  not  have  children 


80 
20 


Percent 

78 
22 


88 
12 


Total  100 

Number  reporting  *   4,731 


100 
3,945 


100 
786 


*  Does  not  include  women  or  men  who  were  never  married. 


Table   A-3.    Percent  distribution  of  occupancy  status,  by  living  arrangements  and  marital  status 


Total 

Living  in  Own 

Household 

Not  Living  in 

Own  Household 

Occupancy  Status 

Total 

Couples 

Widowed, 
Women 

Single 
Men 

Total 

Couples 

Widowed, 
Women 

Single 
Men 

Owner 
Renter 
Rent  free 

58 
28 
14 

68 

28 

4 

11 

20 

3 

56 

39 

5 

Percent 

59 

35 

6 

15 
25 
60 

19 

17 
64 

17 
21 
62 

11 
38 
51 

Total 

Number  reporting 

100 
5,122 

100 

4,209 

100 
2,303 

100 
1,395 

100 
511 

100 
913 

100 

73 

100 
609 

100 
231 

Table   A-4     Percent  distribution  of  size  of  area,  by  living  arrangements  and  marital  status 


Total 

Living  in  Own 

Household 

Not  Living  in 

Own  Household 

Total 

Couples 

Widowed, 
Women 

Single 
Men 

Total 

Couples 

Widowed, 

Single 

Size  of  Area 

Women 

Men 

Percent 

Metropolitan  area 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 

Rochester,  St.  Louis 

Core 

15 

16 

13 

19 

20 

11 

11 

10 

14 

Outside  core 

55 

53 

55 

53 

45 

62 

69 

61 

59 

Binghamton 

(144,000) 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

7 

4 

Upstate  New  York 

Ithaca  and  Elmira 

(30,000  and  76,000) 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

2 

- 

3 

2 

30  communities 

(2,500  to  29,999) 

7 

7 

6 

9 

7 

7 

3 

8 

6 

219  communities 

(under  2,500) 

7 

7 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

5 

6 

Open  country 

7 

8 

9 

3 

11 

7 

8 

6 

9 

Total 

Number  reporting 


100 
5,122 


100 
4,209 


100 
2,303 


100 
1,395 


100 
511 


100 
913 


100 

73 


100 
609 


100 
231 
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Table   A-5.    Percent  distribution  of  age  of  respondent,  by  living  arrangements  and  marital  status 


Agt 

•  of  Respondent 

Total 

Living  in 

Own  Household 

Not  Living  in 

Own  Household 

Total 

Couples 

Widowed, 

Single 

Total 

Couples 

Widowed, 
Women 

Single 

. 

Women 

Men 

Men 

Percent 

Under  65  years 

4 

5 

8 

2 

- 

1 

5 

1 

— 

65 

to 

69  years 

33 

34 

37 

35 

18 

29 

32 

33 

16 

70 

to 

74  years 

33 

33 

33 

34 

33 

31 

23 

32 

33 

75 

to 

79  years 

19 

19 

15 

20 

29 

21 

22 

20 

23 

80 

years  and  over 
Total 

11 

9 

7 

9 

20 

18 

18 

14 

28 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  reporting 

5,111 

4,201 

2,299 

1,391 

511 

910 

73 

607 

230 

Table   A-6.    Percent  distribution   of  health   index  scores,  by  living  arrangements  and  household  composition 


Living  in  Own 

Household 

Not  Lt 

ving  in  Own 

Household 

Health  Index 

Score 

Total 

Total 

Alone 

With  Spouse 

With  Children 

With  Others 

Total 

With  Children 

With  Others 

Percent 

0 

17 

18 

16 

22 

17 

15 

13 

9 

19 

1 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

17 

14 

12 

17 

2 

13 

14 

15 

14 

12 

16 

11 

12 

10 

3 

11 

12 

13 

11 

10 

12 

11 

12 

10 

4 

10 

9 

10 

8 

11 

10 

10 

11 

10 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

8 

8 

9 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

7 

5 

7 

7 

5 

7 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

3 

8 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

9  or 

more* 
Total 

11 

10 

9 

9 

14 

11 

15 

17 

12 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  reporting 

5,064 

4,160 

1,196 

1,766 

665 

533 

904 

567 

337 

*  Includes  chair-  or  bed-confined. 


Table   A-7.    Percent  distribution   of   labor  force  participation,  by  living  arrangements  and  marital  status 


Living  in  Own  Household 

Not  Living  in 

Own  Household 

Widowed, 

Single 

Widowed, 

Single 

Labor  Force  Participation 

Total 

Total 

Couples 

Women 

Men 

Total 

Couples 

Women 

Men 

Percent 

In  labor  force 

Full-time,  same  position 

Full-time,  different  position 

Part-time 

Wife  only  employed 

Unemployed 
Not  in  labor  force 

27 
7 
2 

14 
3 
1 

73 

29 
7 
2 

16 
3 
1 

71 

36 

10 
3 

16 
6 
1 

64 

20 

4 

15 

1 

80 

27 
7 
2 

16 

2 

73 

15 
6 

t 
8 

t 

1 

85 

16 
1 

12 
3 

84 

14 

7 

6 

1 
86 

17* 

4 

1 
10 

83 

Total 

Number  reporting 

100 
5,080 

100 

4,175 

100 

2,281 

100 
1,386 

100 
508 

100 
905 

100 
70 

100 
605 

100 
230 

*  The  percentages  of  the  sub-categories  in  the  labor  force  do  not  add  to  the  labor  force  total  because  a  few  did  not  report  "same"  or  "dif- 
ferent" position. 

t  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Table   A-8.    Percent  distribution  of  regular  occupation,  by  living  arrangements  and  marital  status 


Living  in  Own 

Household 

Not  Living  in 

Own  Household 

Occupation                                                          Total 

Total 

Couples 

Widowed, 
Women 

Single 
Men 

Total 

Couples 

Widowed, 
Women 

Single 
Men 

Farmers  and  farm  managers                               6 
Laborers                                                                  6 
Operatives  and  service  workers                        33 
Clerical  and  sales  workers  and  craftsmen      36 
Professional,  proprietors,  and  managers         19 

1 

6 

30 

37 

20 

8 

7 

25 

39 

21 

1 
1 

50 
30 
18 

Percent 

7 

10 
28 
37 
18 

4 

5 

46 

32 

13 

6 

5 
36 
31 
22 

* 

62 
26 
12 

9 
12 
28 
39 
12 

Total                                                       100 
Number  reporting                             3,959 

100 
3,393 

100 
2,215 

100 
687 

100 
491 

100 
566 

100 
67 

100 
276 

100 
223 

*  Less  than  0.5  percent. 


Table   A-9.    Percent  distribution  of  income,  by  living  arrangements  and  marital  status 


Living  in  Own  Household 

Not  Living  in 

Own  Household 

Widowed, 

Single 

Widowed, 

Single 

Income 

Total 

Total 

Couples 

Women 

Men 

Total 

Couples 

Women 

Men 

Percent 

Under  $1,000 

20 

14 

5 

27 

21 

48 

13 

58 

35 

51,000  to  $1,999 

40 

39 

33 

48 

45 

38 

61 

32 

45 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

22 

25 

32 

17 

17 

9 

19 

7 

11 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

12 

14 

19 

6 

11 

4 

7 

3 

6 

$5,000  and  over 

6 

8 

11 

2 

6 

1 

- 

* 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  reporting 

4,770 

3,909 

2,118 

1,308 

483 

861 

69 

570 

222 

Less  than  0.5  percent. 


Table   A- 10.    Percent  distribution   of   native   or  foreign   born,  by   living  arrangements  and   marital   status 


Total 

Living  in 

Own  Household 

Not  Living  in 

Own  Household 

Nativity 

Total 

Coupla 

Widowed, 
Women 

Single 
Men 

Total 

Couples 

Widowed, 
Women 

Single 
"Men 

Native  born 
Foreign  born 

reporting 

75 
25 

75 
25 

72 
28 

81 
19 

Percent 

74 
26 

72 
28 

62 
38 

76 
24 

63 

37 

Total 
Number 

100 
5,073 

100 
4,172 

100 
2,283 

100 
1,383 

100 
506 

100 
901 

100 
71 

100 
601 

100 
229 
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APPENDIX  B.     TEXT  TABLES 


Table   B-1.     Percent  who  had  someone  stop  regularly,  by  living  arrange- 
ments, marital  status,  and  household  composition 


Table   B-2.     Percent    who    had    someone    stop    regularly,    by    household 
composition   and   health   index   score* 


Living  in 
Own  Household 


Not  Living  in 
Own  Household 


Marital  Status  and 
Household  Composition 


Percent  Who  Had  Percent  Who  Had 

Number     Someone  Stop    Number    Someone  Stop 
Reporting        Regularly     Reporting      Regularly 


Total  4,136 
Living  alone  or  with 

spouse  only  2,956 

Living  with  children  651 

Living  with  others  529 

Couples  2,269 

Living  alone  1,754 

Living  with  children  350 

Living  with  others  165 

Widowed,  single  women  1,367 

Living  alone  897 

Living  with  children  212 

Living  with  others  258 

Widowed,  single  men  500 

Living  alone  305 

Living  with  children  89 

Living  with  others  106 


73 

73 
73 
69 

73 
74 
71 
74 

77 
78 
77 
72 

60 
59 
70 

54 


871 


546 
325 

69 

56 
13  = 

585 

373 
212 

217 

117 
100 


61 

65 

54 

65 
66 

62 

64 
58 

59 

69 
46 


Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 


Household  Composition 
and  Health  Index  Score 


Number 
Reporting 


Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 


Total 

0  870 

1  to  8  3,595 
9  or  more  486 

Living  alone  or  with  spouse  only 

0  566 

1  to  8  2,104 
9  or  more  252 

Living  with  children 

0  161 

1  to  8  874 
9  or  more  153 

Living  with  others 

0  143 

1  to  8  617 
9  or  more  81 


68 
71 
76 


69 

74 
83 


69 

70 


62 
62 

73 


*  Derivation  of  health  index  score  explained  in  Glenn  H.  Beyer, 
Economic  Aspects  of  Housing  for  the  Aged,  Ithaca,  New  York:  Center  for 
Housing  and  Environmental  Studies,  Cornell  University,  1961,  p.  57. 


Table   B-3.    Percent  who   had   someone  stop   regularly,   by  living  arrangements,  marital  status,  and  occupancy  status 


Total 

Living  in 

Own  Household 

Not  Living  in 

Number 
Reporting 

Own  Household 

Marital  Status  and 
Occupancy  Status 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 

Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 

Couples 
Owner 
Renter 
Rent  free 

1,770 
464 
104 

74 
72 
63 

1,758 

452 

59 

74 
72 
64 

12* 
12* 
45 

60 

Widowed,  single  women 
Owner 
Renter 
Rent  free 

852 
657 
443 

78 
68 
68 

759 

534 

74 

79 
71 
93 

93 
123 
369 

68 
54 
63 

Widowed,  single  men 
Owner 
Renter 
Rent  free 

320 
259 
138 

64 
53 
63 

296 
176 

28 

64 
51 

79 

24 

83 

110 

67 
55 
59 

Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 
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Table    B-4.    Percent  who  had  someone  stop  regularly,  by  living  arrangements  and  length  of  residence  in  neighborhood 


Total 

Living  in 

Own  Household 

Not  Living  in 

Own  Household 

Number  of  Tears 
in  Neighborhood 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 

Less  than  5  years 
5  to  19  years 
20  years  or  more 

712 
1,453 
2,838 

64 

70 

73 

478 
1,142 
2,513 

66 

72 
74 

234 
311 
325 

59 
61 
63 

Table   B-5.    Percent  who  had  someone  stop  regularly,  by  living  arrangements  and  number  of  families  in  neighborhood  known  well  enough  to  call   on 


Total 

Living  in 

Own  Household 

Not  Living  in 

Own  Household 

Number  of  Families 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 

None 

1  to  3  families 

4  to  8  families 

9  families  or  more 

328 
1,416 
1,620 
1,498 

47 
67 
74 
78 

230 

1,085 
1,354 
1,339 

48 
69 

75 
79 

98 
331 
266 
159 

46 
60 
65 

70 

Table   B-6.    Percent  who  had  someone  stop  regularly,  by  living  arrangements,  marital  status,  and  proximity  of  most  of  friends 


Total 

Living  in 

Number 
Reporting 

Own  Household 

Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 

Not  Living  in 

Own  Household 

Marital  Status  and 
Proximity  of  Most  of  Friends 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 

Number 
Reporting 

Percent  Who  Had 

Someone  Stop 

Regularly 

Couples 

Friends  in  neighborhood 
Friends  not  in  neighborhood 

1,051 
1,285 

76 
70 

1,028 
1,239 

76 

71 

23 
46 

78 
59 

Widowed,  single  women 
Friends  in  neighborhood 
Friends  not  in  neighborhood 

849 
1,101 

78 
67 

666 
700 

81 

73 

183 

401 

69 
58 

Widowed,  single  men 
Friends  in  neighborhood 
Friends  not  in  neighborhood 

348 
367 

61 

58 

254 
244 

62 
59 

94 
123 

61 

57 
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Table   B-7.     Percent    who    had    someone    stop    regularly,    by    household 
composition,  marital  status,  and  size  of  area 

Living  Alone  or  Living  with  Children 

with  Spouse  Only  and/or  Others 


Percent  Who  Had  Percent  Who  Had 

Marital  Status  Number    Someone  Stop    Number    Someone  Stop 

and  Size  of  Area  Reporting      Regularly     Reporting      Regularly 

Couples 

Metropolitan  area 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis 


Core                           222 

69 

84 

77 

Outside  core             964 

76 

333 

71 

Binghamton 

(144,000)                     92 

68 

24 

88 

Upstate  New  York 

Ithaca  and  Elmira 

(30,000  and  76,000)  62 

69 

23 

74 

30  communities 

(2,500  to  29,999)     110 

76 

36 

56 

219  communities 

(under  2,500)           145 

69 

27 

78 

Open  country               159 

75 

57 

65 

Widowed,  single  women 
Metropolitan  area 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis 


Core 

192 

71 

130 

65 

Outside  core 

491 

79 

593 

67 

Binghamton 

(144,000) 

35 

71 

74 

58 

pstate  New  York 

Ithaca  and  Elmira 

(30,000  and  76,000] 

1  33 

73 

43 

74 

30  communities 

(2,500  to  29,999) 

62 

81 

101 

75 

219  communities 

(under  2,500) 

64 

86 

60 

67 

Open  country 

20 

95 

54 

72 

Widowed,  single  men 
Metropolitan  area 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis 

Core  78  46  53  56 

Outside  core  129  64  226  62 

Binghamton 

(144,000)  10*  24  58 

Upstate  New  York 
Ithaca  and  Elmira 

(30,000  and  76,000)   16*  13* 

30  communities 

(2,500  to  29,999)       21  43  29  72 

219  communities 

(under  2,500)  22  77  22  59 

Open  country  29  62  45  50 

*  Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 
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Table   B-8.    Percent  who  had  relatives  stop  regularly,  by  marital  status  and  selected  categories 


Couples 

Widowed, 

Single  Women 

Widowed, 

Single  Men 

Percent  Who  Had 

Percent  Wh 

o  Had 

Percent  Who  Had 

Number 

Relatives  Stop 

Number 

Relatives 

Stop 

Number 

Relatives  Stop 

Category 

Reporting 

Regularly 

Reporting 

Regularly 

Reporting 

Regularly 

Household  composition 

Living  in  own  household 

2,245 

50 

1,361 

47 

497 

34 

Alone  or  with  spouse  only 

1,739 

49 

896 

44 

304 

27 

With  children 

344 

54 

209 

60 

88 

57 

With  others 

162 

49 

256 

43 

105 

37 

Not  living  in  own  household 

69 

43 

584 

40 

213 

36 

With  children 

56 

45 

372 

44 

114 

52 

With  others 

13* 

— 

212 

33 

99 

18 

Occupancy  status 

Owner 

1,751 

52 

850 

50 

318 

42 

Renter 

460 

44 

653 

36 

258 

23 

Rent  free 

103 

40 

442 

45 

134 

42 

Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 


Table   B-9. 


Percent    who    had    friends     stop     regularly,     by    occupancy 
status 


Table    B-10.    Percent    who     had    neighbors    stop    regularly,    by    selected 
categories 


Percent  Who  Had 

Percent  Who  Had 

Number 

Friends  Stop 

Number 

Neighbors  Stop 

Occupancy  Status 

Reporting 
2,920 

Regularly 
13 

Category 

Reporting 

Regularly 

Owner 

Number  of  families  known 

Renter 

1,371 

19 

None 

326 

6 

Rent  free 

679 

16 

1  to  3  families 
4  to  8  families 

1,411 
1,619 
1,480 

16 
21 

9  families  or  more 

27 

Size  of  area 

Metropolitan  area 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 

Table   B-11.    Percent    who    had 

someone    stop    daily, 

by    selected    cate- 

Rochester,  St.  Louis 

gories 

Core 
Outside  core 

754 
2,713 

14 
17 

Percent  Who  Had 

Binghamton 

Number 

Someone  Stop 

(144,000) 

257 

25 

Category 

Reporting 

Daily 

Upstate  New  York 
Ithaca  and  Elmira 

Total 

4,825 

35 

(30,000  and  76,000) 

192 

16 

30  communities 

Living  arrangements 

(2,500  to  29,999) 

355 

35 

Living  in  own  household 

3,992 

37 

219  communities 

Not  living  in  own  household 

833 

28 

(under  2,500) 
Open  country 

336 
361 

36 
28 

Marital  status 

Couples 

2,247 

35 

Widowed,  single  women 

1,882 

37 

Widowed,  single  men 

696 

30 

Household  composition 

Living  alone  or  with  spouse 
Living  with  children 

only       2,868 

1,133 

824 

37 
34 
28 

Table   B-12.    Percent    who    had    relat 
selected  categories 

ives    and    neighbors    stop   daily,    by 

Living  with  others 

Percent  Who  Had  Percent  Who  Had 

Size  of  area 

Number 

Relatives  Stop 

Neighbors  Stop 

Metropolitan  area 

Category 

Reporting 

Daily 

Daily 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis 

Number  of  families  known 

Core 

739 

32 

well  enough  to  call  on 

Outside  core 

2,642 

32 

None 

323 

13 

2 

Binghamton 
(144,000) 

1  to  3  families 

1,399 

18 

7 

247 

36 

4  to  8  families 

1,603 

23 

11 

Upstate  New  York 

9  families  or  more 

1,471 

29 

16 

Ithaca  and  Elmira 

(30,000  and  76,000) 

188 

39 

Weekly  visits  with 

30  communities 

younger  persons 

(2,500  to  29,999) 

340 

49 

Some 

2,592 

27 

15 

219  communities 
(under  2,500) 

None* 

2,273 

17 

6 

324 

44 

Open  country 

345 

38 

*  Includes  those  who  visited  with  younger  people  in  neighborhood 

less  than  once  a  week  or 

not  at  all. 
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Table    B-13.    Percent  who   owned   cars,   by  marital   status  and  selected  categories 


Total 

Coupi 

'es 

Widowed,  , 

Single  Women 

Widowed, 

Single  Men 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Number 

Who  Owned 

Number 

Who  Owned 

Number 

Who  Owned 

Number 

Who  Owned 

Category 

Reporting 

Cars 

Reporting 

Cars 

Reporting 

Cars 

Reporting 

Cars 

Total 

5,044 

40 

2,350 

61 

1,966 

15 

728 

38 

Household  composition 

Living  in  own  household 

4,157 

45 

2,282 

62 

1,374 

18 

501 

46 

Alone  or  with  spouse  only 

2,968 

48 

1,763 

65 

901 

18 

304 

42 

With  children 

655 

35 

353 

46 

214 

11 

88 

44 

With  others 

534 

41 

166 

61 

259 

22 

109 

59 

Not  living  in  own  household 

887 

14 

68 

31 

592 

9 

227 

22 

With  children 

555 

11 

55 

29 

376 

7 

124 

17 

With  others 

332 

19 

13* 

— 

216 

13 

103 

28 

Age  of  respondent — living  in  own 

household 

Under  65  years 

196 

59 

172 

64 

24 

25 

65  to  69  years 

1,414 

51 

841 

68 

479 

23 

94 

48 

70  to  74  years 

1,382 

45 

755 

62 

462 

17 

165 

47 

75  to  79  years 

778 

39 

347 

56 

284 

14 

147 

48 

80  to  84  years 

293 

33 

131 

43 

92 

10 

70 

44 

85  years  and  over 

86 

19 

32 

28 

29 

7 

25 

20 

Income 

\ 

Living  in  own  household 

Under  $1,000 

544 

20 

97 

43 

348 

11 

99 

30 

$1,000  to  $1,999 

1,521 

33 

686 

47 

622 

15 

213 

39 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

973 

51 

672 

59 

220 

22 

81 

58 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

535 

69 

409 

76 

74 

36 

52 

62 

$5,000  and  over 

297 

82 

233 

86 

33 

64 

31 

74 

Not  living  in  own  household 

Under  $1,000 

401 

5 

9* 

— 

317 

3 

75 

12 

$1,000  to  $1,999 

323 

15 

39 

21 

186 

13 

98 

18 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

78 

35 

13* 

— 

40 

23 

25 

40 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

30 

37 

4* 

— 

12* 

— 

14* 

— 

$5,000  and  over 

9  * 

— 

3* 

— 

6* 

— 

Size  of  area — living  in  own  household 

Metropolitan  area 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 

Rochester,  St.  Louis 

Core 

663 

24 

299 

38 

264 

10 

100 

18 

Outside  core 

2,214 

46 

1,260 

60 

729 

19 

225 

50 

Binghamton 

(144,000) 

206 

47 

114 

69 

68 

13 

24 

38 

Upstate  New  York 

Ithaca  and  Elmira 

(30,000  and  76,000) 

172 

45 

83 

61 

59 

22 

30 

43 

30  communities 

(2,500  to  29,999) 

298 

48 

143 

69 

118 

20 

37 

54 

219  communities 

(under  2,500) 

301 

58 

172 

80 

97 

20 

32 

63 

Open  country 

303 

74 

211 

83 

39 

28 

53 

72 

:  Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 
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Table   B-14.    Percent  transported   by   relatives,   by  marital   status  and   selected   categories 


Couples 

Widowed, 

Single  Women 

Widowed, 

Single  Men 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Number 

Transported 

Number 

Transported 

Number 

Transported 

Category 

Reporting 

by  Relatives 

Reporting 

by  Relatives 

Reporting 

by  Relatives 

Household  composition 

Living  in  own  household 

2,269 

23 

1,360 

42 

493 

18 

Alone  or  with  spouse  only 

1,754 

20 

891 

38 

299 

13 

With  children 

349 

41 

211 

65 

87 

44 

With  others 

166 

17 

258 

32 

107 

12 

Not  living  in  own  household 

68 

65 

581 

67 

224 

46 

With  children 

55 

67 

369 

81 

122 

71 

With  others 

13* 

— 

212 

41 

102 

17 

Income — living  in  own  household 

Under  $1,000 

95 

35 

343 

53 

95 

19 

$1,000  to  $1,999 

685 

35 

617 

41 

211 

21 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

668 

23 

219 

35 

81 

14 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

408 

13 

74 

26 

51 

20 

$5,000  and  over 

232 

6 

32 

28 

31 

13 

Age  of  respondent — living  in  own 

household 

Under  70  years 

1,008 

19 

500 

37 

93 

10 

70  to  74  years 

753 

23 

460 

40 

165 

14 

75  to  79  years 

343 

28 

281 

49 

143 

19 

80  years  and  over 

160 

34 

115 

53 

91 

28 

Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 


Table   B-15.    Percent  transported  by  friends,  by  marital  status,  living  arrangements,  and  household  composition 


Couples 


Widowed,  Single  Women 


Living  Arrangements 
and  Household  Composition 


Widowed,  Single  Men 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Number 

Transported 

Number 

Transported 

Number 

Transported 

Reporting 

by  Friends 

Reporting 

by  Friends 

Reporting 

by  Friends 

2,269 

7 

1,360 

20 

493 

10 

1,754 

7 

891 

24 

299 

9 

349 

5 

211 

7 

87 

9 

166 

10 

258 

21 

107 

10 

68 

9 

581 

15 

224 

15 

55 

9 

369 

12 

122 

6 

13* 

— 

212 

22 

102 

27 

Living  in  own  household 

Alone 

With  children 

With  others 
Not  living  in  own  household 

With  children 

With  others 


*  Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 


Table   B-16.    Percent  who  used  public  transportation,  by  marital  status  and  selected  categories 


Coupl 

'.S 

Widowed, 

Single  Women 

Widowed, 

Single  Men 

Percent  Who 

Percent  Who 

Percent  Who 

Number 

Used  Public 

Number 

Used  Public 

Number 

Used  Public 

Category 

Reporting 

Transportation 

Reporting 

Transportation 

Reporting 

Transportation 

Living  in  own  household 

2,269 

27 

1,360 

44 

493 

29 

Alone 

1,754 

27 

891 

48 

299 

33 

With  children 

349 

29 

211 

34 

87 

21 

With  others 

166 

27 

258 

42 

107 

25 

Not  living  in  own  household 

68 

24 

581 

41 

224 

36 

With  children 

55 

25 

369 

39 

122 

27 

With  others 

13* 

— 

212 

46 

102 

46 

Income — living  in  own  household 

Under  $1,000 

95 

23 

343 

37 

95 

23 

$1,000  to  $1,999 

685 

31 

617 

49 

211 

34 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

668 

31 

219 

50 

81 

36 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

408 

26 

74 

41 

51 

30 

$5,000  and  over 

232 

17 

32 

31 

31 

13 

Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 
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Table   B-17.    Percent  who  walked,  by  marital  status  and  selected  categories 


Couples 

Widowed, 
Number 

Single  Women 

Percent  Who 

Widowed, 

Single  Men 

■Number 

Percent  Who 

Number 

Percent   Who 

Category 

Reporting 

Walked 

Reporting 

Walked 

Reporting 

Walked 

Household  composition 

Living  in  own  household 

2,269 

23 

1,360 

35 

493 

41 

Alone  or  with  spouse  only 

1,754 

22 

891 

38 

299 

45 

With  children 

349 

25 

211 

28 

87 

33 

With  others 

166 

20 

258 

27 

107 

34 

Not  living  in  own  household 

68 

19 

581 

27 

224 

38 

With  children 

55 

22 

369 

23 

122 

29 

With  others 

13* 

— 

212 

33 

102 

48 

Income — living  in  own  household 

Under  $1,000 

95 

23 

343 

38 

95 

56 

$1,000  to  $1,999 

685 

28 

617 

38 

211 

44 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

668 

24 

219 

23 

81 

35 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

408 

20 

74 

24 

51 

29 

$5,000  and  over 

232 

12 

32 

22 

31 

13 

Age  of  respondent — living  in  own 

household 

Under  70  years 

1,008 

22 

500 

34 

93 

49 

70  to  74  years 

753 

22 

460 

36 

165 

36 

75  to  79  years 

343 

21 

281 

32 

143 

41 

80  years  and  over 

160 

27 

115 

33 

91 

42 

Too  few  cases  reported  to  make  percentages  meaningful. 


Table   3-18.    Percent  who  combined  various  means  of  transportation 

Relative's   Friend's        Public 

Car  Car     Transportation  Taxi  Walk 

Percent 


Own  car                                2                12 

* 

5 

Relative's  car                                        5                11 

3 

12 

Friend's  car                                                              5 

2 

6 

Public  transportation 

3 

15 

Taxi 

2 

Number  reporting  means  of  transportation- 

-4,996 

Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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APPENDIX  C.     METHODOLOGY 


Survey 

A  detailed  description  of  the  methodology  employed  in 
the  survey  appears  in  "Economic  Aspects  of  Housing  for 
the  Aged,"1  the  first  in  the  series  of  monographs  based  on 
the  survey.  Therefore,  only  a  brief  discussion  is  given  of 
the  procedures  in  drawing  the  samples  and  in  analyzing 
the  data. 

Four  separate  samples  of  aged  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  beneficiaries  were  selected  for  use  in  this  study. 
All  four  samples  covered  the  same  beneficiary  types:  mar- 
ried, widowed,  or  single  retired-worker  beneficiaries  or 
their  spouses. 

These  samples  were  drawn  in  order  to  obtain  the  economy 
of  concentrated  field  interviewing  while  representing  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  nation.  They  covered  the  following  survey 
areas:  Upstate  New  York  sample  (15  counties),  Chicago 
sample  (Cook  County),  St.  Louis  sample  (St.  Louis  City, 
St.  Louis  County,  St.  Charles  County — in  Missouri;  Clin- 
ton, Monroe,  Randolph,  St.  Clair,  and  part  of  Madison 
County — in  Illinois),  and  Los  Angeles  sample  (Los  Angeles 
County) . 

There  were  6748  interviewable  cases  in  the  four  samples. 
Of  this  number,  5202  interviews,  representing  a  total  uni- 
verse of  363,380  households,  were  completed. 

The  data  from  the  completed  interview  schedules  were 
coded  and  transferred  to  punch  cards  for  machine  tabula- 
tion. Normally,  when  four  distinct  samples  are  drawn, 
the  data  for  each  would  be  kept  separate  in  the  analysis. 
In  this  analysis,  however,  the  data  were  combined  in  order 
to  have  a  larger  number  of  cases.  This  was  desirable  for 
the  numerous  sub-classifications  which  needed  to  be  devel- 
oped. The  data  from  the  four  samples  were  not  weighted 
when  the  samples  were  combined  because  this  was  not 
feasible  for  the  numerous  tables  involved  and  the  time  and 
budget  limitations  of  the  study. 

The  eighty  respondents  living  in  group  quarters  were 
omitted  from  most  tables  because  this  group  tended  to  have 
characteristics  different  from  those  not  living  in  their  own 
households,  and  their  number  was  too  small  to  carry  them 
through  the  sub-classifications  separately. 

In  determining  the  factors  which  were  related  to  differ- 
ences in  responses  in  the  survey  questions,  a  series  of  basic 
variables  were  tested  in  addition  to  special  items.  These 
basic  factors  were :  age  of  respondent,  health  of  respondent, 
marital  status,  sex,  income,  employment  status,  regular 
occupation,  living  arrangement,  household  composition, 
occupancy  status,  length  of  residence  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  size  of  community.  In  the  report  of  the  study,  results 
of  these  cross  runs  are  reported  only  if  differences  were 
significant. 


i  Glenn  H.  Beyer,  Economic  Aspects  of  Housing  for  the  Aged,  Ithaca,  New  York: 
Center  for  Housing  and  Environmental  Studies,  Cornell  University,  1961. 


Case  Studies 

The  case  study  respondents  were  selected  from  the  sample 
drawn  for  the  survey.  Each  respondent  met  the  following 
qualifications:  (1)  resided  within  50  miles  of  Ithaca,  New 
York;  (2)  was  not  chair- or  bed-confined ;  (3)  had  housing 
which  was  not  dilapidated;  (4)  was  not  on  welfare;  and 
(5)  was  willing  to  cooperate. 

Within  this  group  an  attempt  was  made  to  duplicate 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  proportion  of  certain  character- 
istics existing  in  the  total  population:  marital  status,  sex, 
household  composition,  and  living  arrangements.  In  addi- 
tion, an  effort  was  made  to  include  a  cross-section  of  income 
levels  and  those  living  in  housing  which  was  of  either 
fair  or  good  quality.  Difficulties  in  locating  families  in  the 
various  categories  who  would  participate  resulted  in  an 
underrepresentation  of  single  or  widowed  men  and  those 
living  with  someone  other  than  spouse  or  children  and  an 
overrepresentation  of  single  or  widowed  women  living  alone. 
The  characteristics  of  the  final  panel  of  39  respondents 
are  shown  in  table  C-l. 

A  series  of  unstructured  interviews  was  held  with  each 
respondent.  These  focused  on  5  major  areas:  the  dwelling 
unit,  the  neighborhood,  living  arrangement,  use  of  time, 
and  economic  situation.  The  interviews  varied  in  length 
from  respondent  to  respondent  and  in  some  cases  included 
more  than  one  interview  on  a  specific  area.  The  interviews 
were  supplemented  by  a  diary  of  daily  activities  which  was 
kept  by  the  respondent  for  a  week.  Some  families  kept 
records  of  expenses  and  receipts  for  a  month  and  provided 
data  on  their  financial  position. 

The  interviews  were  coded  according  to  both  general 
problems  and  those  existing  in  each  area.  The  material 
from  the  interviews  was  typed  on  McBee  cards  and  hand 
punched  with  the  codes  which  applied.  For  use  in  this 
report,  they  were  sorted  and  analyzed  in  detail  in  relation 
to  specific  subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  unstructured  interviews  in  the  five 
areas,  a  group  of  16  of  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
answer  a  structured  questionnaire  concerning  shopping 
habits.  The  group  chosen  were  those  who  were  living  in 
their  own  households  who  took  the  responsibility  for  their 
own  shopping. 

Since  the  case  panel  represented  those  living  in  the  urban- 
ized area  of  Elmira,  New  York  (population  76,000)  and  in 
very  small  cities  or  villages,  a  limited  number  of  families 
outside  the  original  area  were  selected  in  order  to  examine 
certain  factors  in  suburban  living  situations.  Thirteen  indi- 
viduals living  in  a  new  suburban  development  near  Roch- 
ester, New  York,  were  interviewed  on  factors  concerning 
their  neighborhood  and  life  in  a  suburban  development. 
The  interviews  also  covered  reasons  for  moving,  informa- 
tion on  life  in  their  neighborhoods  before  moving,  and 
basic  data.  Since  these  respondents  tended  to  be  young  and 
represented  only  one  suburban  development,  they  are  only 
cited  occasionally  as  examples. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Beneficiary.  Persons  drawing  old-age  and  survivor  bene- 
fits, from  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance, 
Social  Security  Administration,  who  were  aged  65  and 
over.  The  beneficiary  types  included  married  retired-worker 
beneficiaries  whose  wives  were  entitled  to  wife's  benefits 
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or  were  entitled  on  their  own  wage  records,  retired-worker 
beneficiaries  whose  wives  were  not  entitled  to  benefits, 
female  retired-worker  beneficiaries  who  were  married  but 
whose  husbands  were  not  entitled  to  benefits,  nonmarried 
retired-worker  beneficiaries,  women  entitled  to  aged-widow 
or  parent's  benefits,  and  men  entitled  to  widower  or  parent's 
benefits. 

Children.  Offspring  of  respondent  and/or  spouse;  in 
most  instances  over  the  age  of  18.  Included  adopted  and 
step-children   but  did   not   include   grandchildren. 

Community  facilities.  Commercial  facilities,  such  as  gro- 
cery stores,  drug  stores,  and  cleaners;  basic  facilities,  such 
as  churches,  libraries,  health  services,  and  recreational 
facilities. 

Core  of  city.  An  arbitrary  delineation,  by  post  office 
zones,  encompassing  the  downtown  sections  of  Rochester, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Couple.  Married  person  living  with  spouse;  spouse  was 
not  necessarily  over  the  age  of  65. 

Dwelling  unit.  A  group  of  rooms  or  a  single  room,  occu- 
pied by  a  family  or  a  group  of  persons  living  together  or 
by  a  person  living  alone,  was  considered  a  dwelling  unit 
if  it  met  one  of  the  following  specifications:  (a)  had  sep- 
arate cooking  equipment,  or  (b)  had  two  or  more  rooms 
and  a  separate  entrance.  An  exception  was  a  one-room 
apartment  in  a  regular  apartment  house,  or  one  room 
which  was  the  only  living  quarters  in  the  structure.  These 
were  considered  dwelling  units  even  though  they  did  not 
have  separate  cooking  equipment. 

Family.  A  group  of  two  or  more  persons  related  by  blood, 
marriage,  or  adoption  and  residing  together. 

Group  quarters.  Living  arrangements  for  persons  living 
in  groups  of  five  or  more  individuals  unrelated  to  the  head 
of  the  household  or  the  person  in  charge. 

Head  of  household.  The  principal  supporter  and/or  the 
person  making  the  major  decisions  for  the  household. 

Health  status  index.  An  index  developed  for  this  study 
taking  into  account  five  factors:  (1)  number  of  health  or 
physical  problems  bothering  respondent  at  time  of  survey, 

(2)  number  of  serious  health  problems  at  time  of  survey, 

(3)  period  confined  to  bed  or  chair  during  past  year 
because  of  health,  (4)  amount  of  help  required,  because 
of  health,  to  perform  daily  activities,  and  (5)  number  of 
selected  activities  given  up  because  of  health. 

Household.  All  the  persons  who  occupied  a  dwelling 
unit.  It  included  the  related  family  members  and  also  the 
unrelated  persons,  if  any,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children, 
wards,  or  employees  who  shared  the  dwelling  unit.  A  per- 
son living  alone  in  a  dwelling  unit,  or  a  group  of  unrelated 
persons  sharing  a  dwelling  unit,  was  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Household  composition.  Whether  respondent  lived  alone 
(or  only  with  spouse  if  married),  whether  there  were  chil- 
dren (and  others)  in  the  household,  or  whether  there  were 
other  than  children  in  the  household. 

Income.  Question  "Considering  all  sources,  about  how 
much  would  you  say  your  total  income  comes  to?"  was 
asked  after  the  respondent  had  been  asked  from  what 
sources  income  was  being  received.  Each  item  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  sources  was  read  to  the  respondent:  man's 
earnings,  woman's  (wife's)  earnings,  children  (but  not 
children's  earnings),  other  relatives    (but  not  their  earn- 


ings), Social  Security,  pension,  old  age  assistance,  bonus  or 
investments,  income  from  rental  property,  insurance  annu- 
ities, savings,  and  other  (to  be  specified).  Wages  of  adult 
children  and  other  relatives  in  household  were  not  included 
in  figures;  therefore,  this  does  not  represent  a  family  income 
figure  except  for  couples  living  with  spouse  only.  Social 
Security  or  army  pensions  for  disabled  or  incapacitated 
children  living  at  home  were  included  as  "income  from 
children"  when  specified.  Income  in  kind  and  capital  gains 
were  not  included. 

Labor  force.  Self-employed  workers  and  those  employed 
by  others,  either  full-time  or  part-time.  Couples  were  con- 
sidered in  the  labor  force  if  either  the  husband  or  wife  or 
both  were  employed.  Also  included  those  temporarily  out 
of  work  or  seeking  employment. 

Living  arrangements.  A  dichotomous  classification  based 
on  whether  the  respondent  lived  in  his  own  household 
or  not  in  his  own  household. 

Living  in  own  household.  Respondent  was  living  in  a 
household  in  which  he  (she)  or  spouse  was  designated  as 
the  "head"  of  the  household. 

Living  with  children.  The  term  used  for  both  categories 
"living  in  own  household"  and  "not  living  in  own  house- 
hold" to  indicate  at  least  one  child  or  in-law  child  living 
in  the  same  household  with  the  aged  respondent.  For  the 
category  "living  in  own  household,"  the  child  was  living 
with  the  aged  whereas  for  the  category  "not  living  in  own 
household,"  the  aged  was  living  with  the  child.  The  child 
could  be  either  married  or  single.  In  this  category  there 
could  also  be  other  relatives  and  nonrelatives  in  the  house- 
hold. 

Living  with  others.  Included  both  relatives  other  than 
children,  usually  sisters  (and  sisters-in-law),  brothers  (and 
brothers-in-law),  granddaughters  and  grandsons,  and  non- 
relatives,  usually  friends,  both  male  and  female. 

Marital  status.  A  classification  in  which  the  respondent 
was  married  and  living  with  spouse,  or  was  a  widowed, 
single,  divorced  or  separated  man  or  woman. 

Not  living  in  own  household.  Respondent  was  living  in 
a  household  in  which  someone  other  than  respondent  or 
spouse  was  designated  as  head  of  the  household. 

Occupancy  status.  A  classification  indicating  whether 
the  respondent  was  an  owner,  renter,  or  lived  rent  free. 
Occupancy  status  refers  to  the  status  of  the  aged  person 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  dwelling  unit. 

Owner.  Respondent  (and/or  spouse)  had  title  to  dwell- 
ing unit  in  his  (or  her)  own  name  or  in  partnership  with 
person  other  than  spouse. 

Quality  of  house.  The  scale  of  good,  fair,  and  poor  was 
developed,  using  as  its  basis  items  on  structure,  facilities, 
and  equipment  similar  to  the  1960  Census  definitions  of 
"sound,"  "deteriorating,"  and  "dilapidated."  In  addition 
to  the  specific  Census  items,  some  items  representing  house 
plan  were  incorporated.  These  items  related  to  whether 
the  bathroom  was  on  the  same  floor  as  the  bedroom, 
whether  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  bathroom  without 
passing  through  some  other  room,  whether  there  was  a 
clothes  closet  in  the  bedroom,  and  whether  there  was  a 
hand-rail  on  all  the  stairs  that  were  regularly  used  in  the 
house.  If  there  were  no  major  deficiencies  or  no  significant 
minor  deficiencies  (determined  by  observation),  a  house 
was  classed  as  being  of  good  quality.  If  there  were  no  major 
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deficiencies  but  one  or  more  significant  minor  deficiencies, 
it  was  rated  as  fair  quality.  If  it  had  any  major  deficiencies, 
or  a  combination  of  serious  minor  deficiencies,  it  was  rated 
as  poor  quality. 

Rent  free.  Respondent  (or  spouse)  neither  owned  nor 
rented  the  accommodations  he  occupied.  Such  accommo- 
dations were  provided  rent  free  usually  by  the  respond- 
ent's relatives  or  friends,  or  by  employers  or  others  in 
exchange  for  services  rendered. 

Renter.  Respondent  (and/or  spouse)  paid  money  on  a 
contractual  basis,  usually  by  the  week  or  month,  for  occu- 


pancy of  the  accommodations.  (Dwelling  unit  could  be 
owned  by  other  member  of  the  household.) 

Size  of  area.  Generally  the  urbanized  area  including 
central  city  and  adjoining  incorporated  or  unincorporated 
towns  and  villages. 

Widowed,  single  men.  Usually  widowers  (70  percent), 
but  including  single  (20  percent)  and  divorced  and  sep- 
arated (10  percent). 

Widowed,  single  women.  Usually  widows  (84  percent), 
but  including  single  (12  percent)  and  divorced  and  sep- 
arated (4  percent) . 


Table   C-1.    Description  of  Case  Study  Panel 


Category 


Total 


Couples 


Living  in  Own  Household 


Widowed,  Single 


Wome 


Men 


Not  Living  in 
Own  Household 

Widowed,  Single 


Women 


Men 


Household  composition 

Living  alone  or  with  spouse  only 
Living  with  children 
Total 

Confinement 

Confined  to  the  house 
!Sot  confined  to  the  house 

Income 

Under  $1,000 
$1,000  to  $1,999 
$2,000  to  $2,999 
$3,000  to  $4,999 
$5,000  and  over 

Occupancy  status 
Owner 
Renter 
Rent  free 

Age  of  respondent 
65  to  69  years  of  age 
70  to  74  years  of  age 
75  to  79  years  of  age 
80  years  and  over 

Number  of  years  in  dwelling  unit 
Less  than  5  years 
5  to  9  years 
10  to  19  years 
20  to  39  years 
40  years  or  more 


26 
13 
39 


2 

37 


14 

13 

3 

4 

5 


21 
9 
9 


5 
15 
13 

6 


12 

7 


13 

3 

16 


16 


Number 
12 
12 

12 


1 

5 

5 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

14 

5 

2 

6 

1 

3 

1 

8 

4 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

7 

3 

3 

3 
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